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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



It is rather soon after the first issue of this work, to 
draw definite conclusions as to its results. However, I 
am pleased to find that those invalids, who have directly 
or indirectly been led thereby to try the Colorado climate, 
were better suited to the change they were making than 
those who came on their own responsibility or hearsay re- 
ports. This result is a gratifying proof of the soundness 
of the conclusions given. I am encouraged also by the 
generally favorable reviews of this work, and believe 
more firmly than ever that, though the book has many 
faults, it supplies a positive need of the present, and 
may be in the future an incentive for some one else to 
elaborate the conclusions given. 

It was my desire to furnish some conclusive evidence 
of the superior advantages these inland elevated sections 
have for certains classes of chronic pulmonary diseases, 
and to lessen the uncertainty naturally surrounding a 
subject so complex in all its phases. I disliked to assume 
the responsibiHty of urging those with the most doubtful 
or advanced diseased conditions to try the experiment of 
high altitudes, therefore the results of experience were 
allowed to speak as plainly as possible against it as a 
hazardous measure. 
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It must be remembered, Iionever, that, independent of 
the stage or phase of the disease, the average experience 
of consumptives is largely influenced by extreme condi- 
tions both favorable and unfavorable. These modifying 
extremes must be taken into account to rightly estimate 
the average experience this book contains. For instance, 
the most favorable cases have some unused respiratory 
power, a certain elasticity of pulmonary tissue, the ca- 
pability and aptitude tor out-door exercise, and a hopeful 
and contented state of mind ; while an unfortunate 
make-up for any decided change of climate whatever ia 
the chronic grumbler whom nothing can please, who has 
no excuse for ordinary weather changes, who has little 
or no reserve lung space and is physically incapacitated 
from doing anything for himself, yet is compelled to ex- 
ist through his own resources, and whose mind is never 
free from the thought of his own ailment. Those of the 
latter class continue to surround this subject of climatic 
change with uncertainty and distrust, while those of the 
former class are very uniformly bearing testimony of the 
wonderfully curative results of time spent iu the western 
wilds. 

The sincere wish of the author is that this little vol- 
nme may help to establish the discrimination and fore- 
knowledge which leads to suceeBS in the joumeyings of 
invalids to Colorado. 

It ia evident that, previous to a journey to these ele- 
vated plateaus, some more thorough investigation and 
understanding between physicians is needed in critical 
and uncertain cases. As fulllUing this requirement and 
furnishing a means of correspondence between distantly 
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located physicians, comprehensiye and definite enough to 
be akin to a personal interview between them, I have de- 
vised a " Chest Examination Chart " by means of which 
diseased conditions may be easily and graphically repre- 
sented, and which I will willingly send to any profes- 
sional brother wishing it. 

Dbnybr, Colorado, November 1, 18S0. 



PREFACE 



The question of climate is one which has of late years 
attracted the universal attention of the medical profes- 
sion. So much has already been said and written upon 
this subject, so many diverse opinions have been ex- 
pressed, and so many learned treatises by authors of un- 
questioned ability and repute, representing different sec- 
tions of the globe, have been published, that it might 
seem to savor of temerity on the part of him who under- 
takes anything of a like character. 

Despite all research, however, differences of judgment 
still obtain, and the only hope of harmonizing these di- 
verse conclusions seems to be by a more minute study 
than has yet been undertaken, of the qualities which 
make up what we term climate. 

The import^ce of this is seen when the question is 
asked as between warm and cold, wet and dry climates, 
and high and low regions, — how do the ingredients of 
the atmosphere change under these varying conditions, 
and what are the positive or varying effects ? My per- 
sonal and professional experience in the peculiar climate 
of this Rocky Mountain region has probably induced 
medical friends to present a claim upon me to give them 
the result of the observed effect of this climate upon pui- 




moimry disease in its various forma. It is on account of 
this demand, and in the hope of throwing some additionnl 
light upon this interesting aubject, that I essay to enter 
a field where it would be almost a presumption to ap- 
pear without such encouragement. 

In presenting this imperfect treatise to the public, I 
deem it essential to make an explaniition as to its pur- 
pose, lest the work be subjected to unjust criticism, 
through a misconceptiou of its complex objects. 

It may seem a mistake to attempt a work, which it ia 
hoped, on the one hand, may be worthy a place iu the 
physician's library, and on the other, become, to a cer- 
tain extent, a guide to the invalid, who, at least is, equal- 
ly with the physician, interested in the question of cli- 
matic relief. Here it should be observed that I use the 
term invalid in a comprehensive sense, embracing those 
atrongly predisposed to disease as well as those already 
affected. 

In such a discussion two considerations present them- 
selves. First, the growing demand of invalids them- 
selves for a knowledge of climatic conditions and the 
benefits which may be reliably anticipated from a change 
of climate ; and, second, the desire of the profession for 
the results of scientific observation as to the effect of 
high altitudes upon pulmonary disease in its various 
stages of progress, and for reliable data upon which the 
physician may predicate an opinion, in directing the 
future course of his patient. 

It is no longer a secret among medical men, that the 
ordinary therapeutic remedies are of little avail, com- 
pared with change of climate, in arresting this disease ; 
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and, further, the great majority of the profession are not 
so located as to make it possible for them to study and 
personally observe remedial climatic influences. The 
foregoing will serve as an explanation to the profession 
for the dual character or purpose of this work. More- 
over, obviously, in such an undertaking, facts and con- 
clusions should be briefly and concisely stated, and, as 
far as possible, in terms easily comprehended by the 
lay reader. The physician is therefore asked to over- 
look the somewhat heterogeneous character of the topics 
referred to, and the popular tone of the work as a 
whole ; while the non-professional reader's indulgence 
is claimed for the occasional necessary use of purely pro- 
fessional terms. 

Because several rehashes, so to speak, of the author's 
report on^ " The Influence of High Altitudes on the 
Progress of Phthisis," to the International Medical Con- 
gress, in 1876, have since been made by those who were 
not generous enough to credit the source of both the 
material and method of their essays, I am compelled to 
notice this fact in explanation to those who have not 
seen that report, for any seeming plagiarism in these 
pages, because both the argument in favor of an ideal 
climate, the method of analysis, etc., there used, consti- 
tute in some part the structure of this work. The pur- 
pose of that Report (and this fuller presentation of the 
subject was then in mind) was to seek, through the aid 
of thorough investigation and study of the attributes of 
climate^ the generally most successful climatic home for 
the victims of chronic pulmonary disease. This ideal 
climate for the consumptive is a subject of sufficient 
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scope for present study. In the analysis of its attributes 
and in the experience of invalids, affirmative evidence of 
the following pertinent proposition is presented: The 
adaptation of climate to the special requirements of chronic 
pulmonary disease^ results in the prolongation of life if 
not in the eradication of the pulmonary affection. 

Chablbs Dbnison. 

Dekyer, Colorado, October 16, 1879. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONSUMPTION AND ITS PEBVALBNOB. 

It is mainly for the purpose of starting aright with 
the non-professional reader that I, in the first place, 
superficially refer to the various abnormal conditions 
classed as consumption^ with which our subject, climate^ 
has chiefly to do. Afterward, I go more fully into the 
question of its prevalence^ as furnishing to all, abundant 
evidence of the need of thorough investigation of the 
question of climatic relief. 

I purposely avoid entering the broad field of the pa- 
thology of this disease. It would be an unwarrantable 
digression from the object of this work to attempt here 
' a histological treatise of this intricate theme, even if I 
were able to do the subject justice. 

The general acceptation of the term Consumption^ or 
Phthisis^^ is so broad in its significance that a certain 
degree of latitude for misconception must be conceded, 
when peculiar phases of the disease are under consid- 
eration. 

When the question presents itself, What is Consump- 
tion? it becomes difiicult to give a specific definition 
of the term, on account of the uncertainty as to whether 
it represents a local aflfection, ab initio^ or whether it 

^ Throughoat this work these terms are ased synonymoasly. 
1 
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indicates some dyscraaia, or abnormal blood-atat«, which 
may precede or accompany its development. 

Without specifying pathological conditions, we may 
aptly, though perhaps superficially, apeak of Pulmo- 
nary Phthisis as slow death commencing in the lungs; 
as Dr. James Henry Benoett tersely expresses it, " sim- 
ply a mode of dying." In other worda, consumption is 
a wasting and decay, the seat of the affection being gen- 
erally pulmonary. Or, we may approximate the truth 
by saying it springs from a depreciated state of the 
blood, associated with some inactivity of the lungs. 

For the purpose of noting its prevaletice, we may un- 
derstand consumption as including nearly all such lung 
affections as are destructive in their tendency, "gener- 
ally chronic and attended with cough and emaciation,"' 
not even excluding conditions, which others might term 
tt/mptoms of the disease, such as chronic cough, spitting 
of blood, hemorrhage from the lungs, etc.^ With this 
broad classification, we find that the ratio of deaths from 
this disease, among the adult population, is so startling 
as to force the conclusion, that it is one of the most im- 
portant subjects which can be brought to the considera- 
tion of a thinking public. Our interest is particularly 
centred in the ratio of draths from pulmonary disease 
among adults, aa it is among them that the mortality 
mainly occurs. Allowing for the mortality in youth and 
childhood, which covers neai'ly half of all the deaths, 
the ratio ot deaths from consumption among adults is 

1 Dr. Hermann Weber, in the J/erft'eo-CTirKiytWTVam., toI, Hi., "Treftt- 
tavat of PlitliisiB bj Prolonged Residence io Elevated R^ona," giTea 
tlie credit of drat promulgating thtMe views to the Inte Dr. Thomu 
Addison, "whose teai^hing that inflnmmation coiietitutes the grent instiu- 
menl of dostcuction in everj torm o£ phthisis was for a long time !£■ 
Dond, or regiirdeit aa erroneouK, h; most of his mniempoiwies." 

* For general purposes it is neirlj tlie same wliethvr the cooBnniptioD 
Im qiiiilified as brontliial, pneumouic, hsBmurrh^igie, liirjDgeal, clironie to- 
buculoas, acc. 
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nearly doubled. This reckoning adds weight to the sig- 
nificant fact that, according to the last census, about 
fourteen per cent, of all deaths in the United States are 
from consumption, while in some considerable districts 
(as the New England States, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, Newfoundland, and Canada), densely populated cities 
(as New York), and low countries bordering upon rivers, 
it is over twenty per cent, of the total mortality. 

It is estimated that of every ten thousand persons in 
the United States thirty-five die annually of consump- 
tion. According to Lombard,^ the mortality from this 
disease is twelve per cent, in England and Scotland, and 
eleven per cent, in France ; while during the years 1858 
and 1859 it amoimted to nearly one fifth of the mortality 
from all causes in Russia ; and in the English army in 
garrison the mortality reaches the extraordinary propor- 
tion of forty-six per cent. 

These observations are in accord with the testimony 
of the distinguished Niemeyer,^ who vouches for the 
truth of the assertion that ^4n nearly half of all cadavers 
we find traces of the nutritive disorders from which pul- 
monary consumption proceeds." 

The following tables are compiled chiefly from the ex- 
perience of lif« insurance companies, and serve to illus- 
trate the prevalence of this disease, in a manner es* 
pecially pertinent to our present discussion. For the 
general reader these evidences are emphasized by the 
consideration, that so great ratios obtain, notwithstand- 
ing the scrutiny practiced by officials against the in- 
surance of consumptives. 

1 TraiUde Climatologie Medicale, par Dr. H. C. Lombard, tome ii. 
* Text-Book of Practiced Medicine, vol. i. 
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CompUed from the experience of tome (AiVly American Life liuurance 

1. Now England States and Naw York I9T 

!. Uiuhigim, Wi^conaia, Mitiiiesola, Kebraska 173 

3. Now Jei'sey, Penosylviuiia 207 

4. Olilo, Indiima, Illinois, lowH, Eanaae 177 

e. Delaware, Maryland, Dlat. Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri 164 

5. South of 36" 30', North Carolina, South Carolina, Tenaoasco, 

Georgia. Florida, Alabama, Michigan, Arkansas, Louisiana, 

Texas 123 

7. Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, Dakota, Mew Mexico . 151 

Average 1S3 

This table serves principally to show the diatribution 
of this diaease throughout the United States. It may 
also be considered as showing the prevaleiice of the dis- 
ease among a cUiSS of adults previously selected as not 
liable to it. 

TABLE IL 
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Total. . . . 


135 


1.031 



1 The whole liumher of rtcatba liy coiifliimption being 6,471. By favor 
of the compiler, Mr. Loi-i W. Meech. Norwich, Conn. 

' Taken, as well as mnch of the three following tables, from the an- 
nortl Mortuurj Report, 1877. 
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Estimating each policy at $2,000, which is about the 
average, here is the startling fact that these companies 
have paid out over $2,000,000 in losses by this disease 
alone ; an amount which represents nearly one fifth of 
all their losses sustained by death. 

TABLE IIL 

SHOWING THB MOHTALITT FHOM CONSUMPTION IN THB ADULT MALB 
POPULATION OF THB UNITBD 8TATB8, ARRANGED IN DECBNNIAL FB> 
RIOD8 OF LIFB FROM THB U. B. CENSUS, 1870. 



Agb hi Dioihnial Pxuods. 


Male Population 

of the United 

States. 


1 

Annual Number 

of Deaths from 

Coniumption. 


Annual Nnmbeir 

of Deaths from 

Consumption 

in 10,000 LiTing 


20 to 29 yean 

80 to 39 years 

40 to 49 years 

50 to 59 years 

60 to 69 years 

70 to 79 years 

80 to 89 years 


3,851,617 

2,452,999 

1,829,599 

1,209,855 

658,1. W 

259,318 

60,042 


7,842 
6,591 
5,054 
3,787 
3,042 
1,863 
664 


23 
27 
27 
31 
46 
71 
111 



We have here more extensive, though less accurately 
tabulated results, drawn from the ravages of consump* 
tion among the adult male population of the United 
States. 

Taking into consideration the many inaccuracies in 
these national statistics, — due to the exclusion of women 
and children, and not including many deaths fairly to be 
attributed to this cause, — we are justified in assuming 
that nearly 100,000 deaths annually occur in the United 
States by this disease. 

While this table shows that the proportion of deaths 
from consumption, to the living population, increases with 
age, — so that no period of adult life would seem to be 
exempt, — yet it conveys the idea, which is in conso- 
nance with the theory of the prolongation of consump- 
tives' lives, that in many cases the disease, commencing 



in earlier and more susceptible years, terminated at the 
later periods mention ed.^ 

It is to be hoped that, by a more intelligent employ- 
ment of climatic advantages this feature of delayed death 
from consumption may become more marked with each 
decennial record of mortality. As with many it has to 
be admitted, " What cannot be cured, must be endured," 
although death from consumption may eventually en- 
sue, it will have been de]jiyed, and life prolonged by 
a timely and judicious change of climate and mode of 
life. 

TABLE IV. 





AmoiL Ndhb™ Of DiAiHs ivana 10,000 Lmna a 


Aai uc DiciiniiiL PuaoDS, 


From nU C»iii«. 


.™,c.„„«... 




New York. 


«.,..■... 


»„T.,,. 


a.,..™,.. 


SO to 39 yeaca 

40 to 40 reara 

SO to 59 yeai'a 

60 to S9 jears 

70 and upwarda .... 


197 
231 
351 
589 
1,430 


62 

72 
87 
139 
299 
699 


70 
71 
66 
84 
110 


24 

80 
17 



This table enables us to compute a ratio of forty per 
cent, of deaths from consumption to all causes in New 
York, between the ages of twenty and forty, while the 
experience of the Mutual Lite Insurance Company gives 
1 Dr. James Hcnrj Bennett tetU ui that in tho lunga of many women 
in tbe dead room of tlie Sulp^tiiere, a large asylam liaspitnl in I'atis, he 
fonud evidences which piOTCd, DndeDiably, that tbey had been coueamp- 
tive at BOtne aiilecedent period of their life, bat had died nt lose of other 
disease. — TttaJmeni of Palmanary Cuniumption bi/ Bygimt, Climate, and 
iledi^int. 
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ilurty-tliree per cent, for the same period. This is an 
appalling statement, although the proportion is not equal 
to the record of the State of Maiue, where according to 
the United States Census of 1870, about fifty per cent. 
of all deaths occurring between the ages of twenty and 
forty are from consumption. 

The early mortality from consumption is better shown, 
and a greater prevalence indicated by the following : — 

TABLE V. 

BHOWINa THB PEBCSNTAOB OF DKATU8 BT CONSUMPTION OF THB 
TOTAL MORTAUTT FBOM ALL CAUSES, FOB BACH DBCENNIAL PBBIOD 
OF ADULT LIFB. 



Aei. 


New York 
City. 


National 
Life. 


Mutual Life 

of 
New York. 


Popnlatlon 

of 
Scotland. 


Ten Life 

Assurance 

Companies 

of ScDtiand 


20 to 29 years . 
80 to 39 years . 
40 to 49 years . 
50 to 59 years . 
60 to 69 years . 
70 to 79 years . 
80 to 89 years . 


40.84 
35.13 
28.46 
23.99 
18.57 
12.72 
5.56 


32.9 
26.6 
15.2 
12.7 
10 


37.09 
28.06 
19.62 
10.27 
6.10 
5.51 


47.20 

33.65 

22.40 

14.50 

6.45 

1.70 

.35 


33.60 

24.10 

13.60 

7.40 

2.30 

.65 

.35 



These figures cannot but force upon the reader a con- 
viction that if he is to die short of advanced age, the 
chances are greatly in favor of death in his case being 
caused by this consumer of mankind. 

Further, if these deaths could be avoided or delayed 
by precautionary or remedial changes of climate and 
manner of living, as tip to a certain stage is possible in 
almost every case^ there would then be a much larger pro- 
portion of adults who would reach the ripe age of sixty, 
and the average longevity would thereby be proportion- 
ately increased.^ 

1 When we consider only the selected short lives, — because of their 
probable death by consumption, — the question of prolongation of life is 
prej<ented in its strongest light. It is for this class, who may be heljted, 
these conclusions are especially intended. 




CLIMATEa OF LOW ELEVATIONS. 

ElTBOPBAN EXFERIENOE. — IHFROVBD D:OEBI10» A FAWH flUinB TO 

THE Bust Climate. — Dbtnebb la bbbential. — Low, Mojbt Cli- 
MiTES. — Low, Sedative Cliiuies. — Low, Stimulatlno Cli- 
mates. — In Esoland, — Italy, — The Riviera. — Maxins Ci.1- 
MATBa. — Akkbican Reboetb at Low Eletatiokb. 

In" considering the climatic treatment of Pljtiiisia, it is 
not necessary to dwell upon the limited exijerieuce ia 
this particular of our medical fathers. The conulnsiona 
of Dr. Waklie, that " climate takes its occasional share 
in bringing about the nearest approximations to real 
cure therapeutically obtainable,"^ ia now very gcuerally 
held by medical men. While the failure of medicine to 
cure or clieck it has been slowly realized, still the benefit 
derived from even slight changes of cliiuafe must have 
su^ested a climatic cure. The evidences of the thera- 
peutic value of high altitudea are, however, comparatively 
recent. 

It ia not strange, then, that with no better experience 
as a guide, the medical proft^saion, influenced by llie oc- 
casional Euccesses of Mediterranean, low coiilinental, 
maritime, and English health resorts, has hitherto placed 
confidence in them. 

In England and on the continent, tie work of de- 
scribing iind classifying favored health resofts lias been 
brought to a state of perfi-ction rmattained elsewhere; 
and, as will be seen, this analytical method has resulted 
in a better appreciation of the question of elevation 
among European scientists, than has obtained in our 

' Ditratci of the Liiiigs, W. II. Walshe, M. U„ LonUon. 
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own country. But it is a question in my mind if these 
analyses are not sometimes made with the exclusion of 
important data, — notably the moisture of the air, — 
while undue importance is given to less vital points, 
such as the precise degree of temperature and the daily 
variation. 

Yet the authors of these works so often feel it incum- 
bent upon themselves to tell one how to get away from 
a resoi-t, if he is not suited, that frequently no relief 
seems to be expected ; while the invalid, victim of these 
doubts, ekes out a six months' absence in a trial of as 
many separate resorts. This guessing an answer to the 
invalid's conundrum, "TFAere can I best find relief f^^ is 
far from the certainty and confidence which should char- 
acterize the climatic treatment of consumption. 

After studying the description of the numerous low, 
inland, and Mediterranean resorts,^ where all the phases 
and symptoms of consumption are so nicely met by cli- 
matic prescriptions, one naturally disbelieves the conclu- 
sions given, based as they are upon acknowledged the- 
oretical grounds, not sufficiently warranted by experi- 
ence. 

The inquiry naturally presents itself: What certainty 
have consumptives of obtaining permanent relief in low, 
humid climates ? It is premised that, if in these low 
and narrow limits favorable qualities are found, then 
efficiency in the climatic treatment of phthisis demands 
more decided proportions of the same qualities. It will 
be shown that these are to be found, together with ad- 
ditional advantages, at suitable elevations. 

In Europe, a reason has seemed to exist for sending 
to the warm shores of Italy or the South of France, and 

1 In grouping repnted climates for this cursory study, no attempt will 
be made to mention all that have obtained a certain degree of celebrity; 
the principal ones, which may serve as types of a class, being sufficient foi 
illustration. 
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with us, to Florida, thoae consumptives with feeble 
etomaclis, who are unable to digest the quantity of food 
neceaaary to supply the waste caiised by the greater 
amount of oxygen inspired in the colder regions of the 
Noi^th. In wann, moist climates, less carbonic acid is 
given off, and less heat required, so that a feeble diges- 
tiou is not so heaviiy taxed as in severer climes. This 
plan works well, as a palliative measui-e; but as warm 
weather approaches, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
scales will he turned, and the enervation and accom- 
panying indigestion, experienced at the South, will be 
much relieved by a return to the cool climate of the 
North. So consumptives, who have shunned a harsh 
Mew England spring by a sojourn in Florida, hasten 
back with returning summer to cool seaside and country 
resorts, and, with indifferent benefit, are kept continually 
upon tlie move. 

This idea of allowing the digestive capacity to decide 
to what climate a consumptive should go may often 
seem to result in good, but it is founded upon uncertain 
premises and lacks much desired definiteness in results. 
Like most of the theorizing as to the treatment of cou- 
BUnaption, indulged in by authors for many years, it is 
not radical enough to answer our purpose. 

As I shall speak positively in favor of the benefit of 
high altitudes, where not specially contra-indicated, and 
hope the reader will concur with me in this favorable 
opinion, I mention here the reasons we have for less con- 
fidence in low climates. It will be seen, when we come 
to discuss the humidity of the air, important data, in re- 
gard to the un desirability of low climates, are lacking. 
We have few records of the relative or absolute humidity 
of these places in Europe j and as humidity, or rattier 
the lack of it, is one of the essential criteria by wiiich we 
judge of our ideal climate, this becomes an important 
consideration. They all represent climates more or leas 
moist. 
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Ot climates in England. Dr. C. T. Williftms' givca 
valuable statistics of several locatitit^s, mainly along tli« 
BDnthern ebore of the islanil, and comments upon tlio 
faTorable results of 386 winters spent at thow plac(» by 
243 consuroptives. "Bear in mind," he says, "that 
these general resnlta assign the largpst amonnt nf brnefit 
to the moat easterly stations, and follow a course exactly 
tile reverse to that of tii« warmth of the Imwlitins, 
Hastings, the coldest, being at the top of the list, and 
Torquay, the warmest, Itelng at the bottom." V'ontnor 
and Bournemouth being lietween tlieae. This nisnlt will 
be claimed as an argument for high altitudes, when we 
consider that a cooler temperature, as wvll as less hu- 
miditj-, are the characteristics of great elevations. 

On the continent also are warm, moint climiites, culled 
tedative. We have types of this group in I'au, remark- 
able for the ilWneit of its climate, where, oa we are 
informed, a plentiful amount of rain " falls per{)r'ndiiv 
ularly;"' A'alencia in Sp^iin, which Dr. Walahe char- 
acterizes as " probably one of the warmest, most humid 
and depressing spots in ci>ntinental Europe ; " Pisa, a 
once populous city in Italy, which, the same author says, 
" has completely lost it« quondam prestige aa a sanita- 
rium," though, as we fiiil to notice positive cliroatio 
qualities to recommend it, we are surprised at the fur- 
ther assertion that " tliis changed opinion is the result 
of sheer medical caprice ; " Venice, where, according to 
Dr. Rohden, of Lippsprings, the advantages are "coun- 
teracted by the uniformity and everlasting level of ita 
walks, biid water, and abundant rain ; " and Rome, which 
Dr. Williams^ represents as having formerly "great re- 
pute, though tor many years its unfitness as a shelter for 
invalids has been rec(^nized, and it is now mainly re- 
sorted to for pleasure and not for health." 

» Lfittomian LfCtaret, On the laflaeaee of Climalt in the Tre-Ument af 
Palmoaary Cmsumplioa, bj C. T. WiUiams. M. D. 
. « C. T. WiUianiB, op. at. » Op. ci. 
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Tliere are also more exhilarating resorts termed stim- 
ulating, though at a low elevation, which, like Hastings 
in England, partake of the best qualities of high altitudes, 
and show, according to Dr. C. T. Willianas'B excellent 
tables, a proportionate improvement in consumptives, for 
the winters spent there. Of this class, we have Hydres, 
Cannes, San Remo, Nice, and Mentoiie, representing tlie 
Riviera, which are rendered compitratively drj/ by the 
prevalence of land-breezea ; Barcelona, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Algiers, and Malaga. All of these resorts are notably 
less moist than the sedative group, and liave some pe- 
culiar advantages ; for instance : Dr. Edwin Lee says of 
Naples, " The frequent variations from dryness to moist- 
ure, and from warmth to coldness, promote the disen- 
gagement of electricity." 

I believe the marine climates, being wholly Burrounded 
by salt water, confer some of the advantages of sei- 
voyages, in that the air is constantly in motion, and the 
insensible activity of the skin thereby promoted, while 
the atmosphere ia always ptlre and bracing. Therefore 
these may be considered better than raoiat climates on tlie 
continent of Europe, and yet Dr. Walshe says of Madeira, 
" Much of this promising character turns out to be prac- 
tically delusive. The damp is bo extreme that changes 
of temperature thermometrically small — of three or 
four degrees — prove sensationally great ; a temperature 
of 58°' in-doors, mthout being actually cold, is disagree- 
ably chilly." The Canary Isles, St, Helena, some of the 
Mediterranean Islands, the Bermudas, Bahamas, West 
Indies, etc., may be considered in this group,^ 

There are relatively very di-y climates, as Egypt and 
Syria, whose enervating quality is the high temperature, 

1 FahrenhcU scale. 

• A lea cftptiiin o! long experience, who dow livea in I)?iivpr. for the re- 
lief of asthma, tt-lls ma llml he cnrrisd inKiiy cousumptives lo tho Saiiil- 
wich Iilands, but "brought none n/lliein awag." 
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wliich would be hardly bearable were the dryness abso- 
lute.i 

Of American climates of low elevations, we have the 
resorts of moist and sedative Florida; Aiken, South 
Carolina, with its dry, bracing atmosphere and sandy 
soil ; ^ the balsamic region among the pines in southern 
Georgia ; ^ the dry and alkaline regions of southwestern 
Texas, in the vicinity of San Antonio ; and the exceed- 
ingly equable and mild Pacific coast, — San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, and San Josd, in California, — which, by reason 
of the great humidity of the atmosphere, are much like 
the warm moist climates of the Mediterranean basin. 
The favored low resorts in the United States might per- 
haps be better chosen, climatically speaking ; the attrac- 
tions, however, have thus far been where the comforts of 
life were to be found. 

^ In southwest Arizona, and in the inland portion of southern Cali- 
fornia, — notably in the vicinities of the Death Valley and Fort Yuma, 
— the winter months only are comfortable, and sometimes hardly that, be- 
cause of the intense radiation from the sandy plains. At Fort Yuma, Dr. 
Geo. S. Rose, of the United States army, has informed me that the mean 
annual rain fall has been for nineteen years only 2.95 inches, while thie 
average temperature has been remarkably high — about 75^. 

^ Aiken as a Health Stcdion, W. H. Geddings, M. D. 

■ The Pine Forests of Georgia as a Resort for Invalids, by Ezra B. PoU- 
Cng, M. D. 
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Other REBORTa. 



America is blessed with advantageous resorts for cases 
in whii:h high altitude is not well boi-ue, or, rather, not 
perraiasible. Especially is this true of medium altitudee, 
though the need of them has yet to be more generally 
recognized by physicians who guide invalids, before de- 
airable eomforta and accommodations will be assui-ed. 

Among these should be mentioned St. Paul and Brain- 
erd, as types of Minnesota climate, at an elevation of 
1,200 feet; Asheville,! North Carolina, where a sanita- 
rium has been established for consumptives, at an ele- 
vation of 2,250 feet, the sunny hills of this locality offer- 
ing ample facilities for the out-door life and clinthing 
treatment, which the resident physician. Dr. Gleitsmann, 
advocates with signal success ; also, the Cumberland 
Table Land, more especially that part of it known as 
Walden's Eidge.^ This I'egion lies among the moun- 
tains of Eiisteim Tennessee, abont 2,000 feet above the 
sea. Consumption is almost unknown among the na- 
tives, who are so much employed in ont-door occupation 
that they live almost altogether in the open air. Owing 
to its contiguity to the heated South, it is to be pre- 
sumed that this may become a favorite resort, when its 
natural attractions have been improved and rendered 
accessible by traveling facilities. 



» WtBtem North Carolina ai 
Thf ClimaMherapi/ of Coiaumf 
» A PiapkvilliviU Cmtmmpl 



a Htalth Rftorl, by W. Glf^Llsmann, M. D. 
■ion-, by S. E. ChailM, A. M,. M. t). 
DR, E. H. Wight, U. D., Ch&itw 
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In the Sonthwest we find the valley of tbe Rio 
Grande, Boemp, Frederii-ksbui^, and Fort CUrke, in 
Texas, with a medium altitude of 1,500 to 2,000 feet; 
farther north the chmate of Western Kimsaa, and that 
of Sontheastem CoSoradn, of which Las Animas, upon 
the Atchison, Topeka. and Siuita Fe Railroad, is the cen- 
tre. Both of these last mentioned regions are witltin 
tlie area of the huffalo-prass, which is a local character- 
istic of the altitude, beginning at about 3,000 feet eleva- 
tion and extending west to the mountains. 

The Mesilla Valley, in Southern New Mexico, fur^ 
niahes a type of medium altitudes, and, as a favorable 
health-station for pulmonary invalids, deserves more 
than a passing mention. Ttiis valley is about seventy 
miles long, varj'ing from one to six miles in width, and 
Tising from 4,000 feet on the Rio Grande to 7.000 among 
the foot-hills. The air is soft tind agreenble, with a 
bright sunshine almost every day of the year. The dry- 
ness of the air of this region is exemplified by tlie pres- 
ervation by desiccation, ur "mummification," of the bod- 
ies of the dead, exposed in former years upon these 
aouthem plains. A similar process lias been observed 
to occur in the deserts of Northern Africa and Southern 
Asia. " The Mesilla Valley is said to produce a fine va- 
riety of grape, with juices heavier than from the grapes 
of Madeira and Portugal, as the grapes remain on the 
Tine until they commence to dry before being pressed; 
and the wort contains as much sugar as the sweetest of 
Malaga. (Brevoort.) When drii-d they make a good 
raisin. The almond tree, peach, apple, pear, quince, ap- 
ricot, are raised there, and all kinds of garde n -pi ants ; 
and probably g;ime is as abundant as elsewhere in the 
country." ' 

In Mexico -we have Cordova, 2,715 feet ; Orizaba, 
4,030 feet, at the base of tlie snow-crowned cone of Ori- 

' Notes on New Mrrko, l)i. A, L I'arliu, XT. S. A. 
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zaba ; Jalapa, 4,000 feet, " one of the most beautiful 
places on eartli ; its great humidity may, however, render 
it unsuitable to some case^;" and the foot-hills and 
sunny upland oE Chihuahua, sloping northeast toward 
the Rio Grande. 

Dr. Walshe cnlls attention to Son Paulo, in Brazil, at 
an elevation of 2,300 feet, and a short diatiince inland 
from the port of Sautos, as n residence for pulmonary in- 
valids, where the air is so dry that " windows and doors 
are, as a rule, kf^pt open day and night, and the patient 
may be said practically to live in the open air." 

Of European resorts, at medium elevations, we men- 
tion the following : — 

Giirberadovf, lying in a valley in Silesiai PnissJa, at an 
elevation of 1,7(30 fvet, is the pioneer sanitarium which 
first introduced into Germany the exercise and open-air 
method. It opened with twelve patients in 1854, but 
now numbers six hundred annually. 

The village of Mont Dore is situated at an altitude of 
3,400 feet, in the most elevated valley of central France. 
The valley runs north and south. Mount Sancy on the 
south protecting the inhabitants from the unfavorable 
south wind, which passes over their heads, while a brac- 
ing north wind tempers the sohir heat during the sum- 
mer months. The waters of the springs of this resort 
are muriated alkaline and are both warm and cold. The 
atmosphere is clear, dry, and singularly free from dust 
fumes and organic particles, which render a I'caidence in 
populous towns so unhealthy. 

Konigswarth, in Bohemia, lies in a sheltered situation 
2,000 feet high. The purity of its atmosphere, its eleva- 
tion and sheltered position, peculiarly adapt it for cli- 
matic cures in an;emia, chronic pneumonic affections, 
and tendency to consumption.* Effervescent chalybeate 
Bprings aid tlie cure. 

1 Carallct Effect! o/BaOit and Wattn, Dr. Julias Bnmn. 
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Eaax Bonnes, a French Pyrenean resort, la situated 
in a narrow ravine, 2,300 fef-t above sea-level, in the 
midst of grand natural scenery. This is a very popular 
reeort with the French, who have the greatest faith in 
its weak enlphuretled, saline springs. Dr. Braun tells 
us that tbey attribute the wonderful effect of these 
waters in lung diseases to some elemfut whiuh they 
have as yet been unable to discover. "II y a certaine- 
ment quelque autre ageut qui nous tfchappe." He 
adds : ' " Some of the physicians of the place, however, 
feel themselves now obliged to attribute the principal 
effect of Eaux Bonnes, in tuberculous cases, to the high 
situation of the place." 

Aussee, 2,080 feet high, in a sheltered position on hilly 
ground in Styria, where the sanatarium of Dr. Schieiber 
is established ; Kainzenbad, 2,480 feet high among the 
Bavarian Alps; Le Prese, sheltered from the north 
winds in the beautiful valley of the Poschi.ivino, about 
3,000 feet above the sea, one of the most attractive of 
Swiss resorts ; Cauterets, at an elevation of 3,200 feet 
among the Pyrenees, where it is said men, not to men- 
tion broken-winded horses, expeiience a cure in a week 
or ten days, " ascribed with greiit jirobability, and almost 
necessarily, to the height of the situation as the active 
principle;"* and the resorts of Lower Engadine, 4,000 
feet high, each with its spa »nd " Kurhaus," are but a 
few of the many European health stations which might 
be mentioned as affording climates typical of medium 
altitudes. 

I Brann, op. cU. * Op. tit. , 
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CoMrao now to high altitudes proper, a few phices 
will be touched upon, lying in the region of an altitude 
of approximate immunity from consumption, to be con- 
sidered farther on in this work. In Europe we have to 
content ourselves with more unfavorable compUcatiotie 
than obtiiiii in the selected high altitudes of America. 
The Alps present resorts which are high enough for 
their northern latitude, but are burdened with an excess 
of moisture gathered by the mountains, wliich are ex- 
posed to the moist Atlantic currenta. 

Of these Alpine villages, St. Moritz deservedly stands 
at the head. This resort lies on an elevated incline, 6,000 
feet above sea-level, in the Upper Engadine, and is noted, 
like most other European health -stations, for its spas and 
Cure-houte. Its situation upon the banks of the river 
Inn, the valley of which constitutes the Engadine, ia 
probably not exceeded by any other resort for beauty of 
scenery, and. despite its harsh air and inclemency,^ St. 
Moritz has won a Europeiin reputation as a healtli resort. 

There are several other villages in tlie Upper Enga- 
dine, at about the same elevation, — Samaden, Maria, 
Pontresina, etc., — to which pulmonary invalids resort. 

I Dr. Wal^liB cite* from Dr. HfiwU-tt, (hat, lit St. Moritz, " in fourteen 
winter monllis (seven in IB66-7, suJ B«veu in 1867-8) there wero oulj fif- 
WBD cJiar davH, vbite 14B niaj daja, nnd atliern more tlian half dsAr 
■jth tUeir ulmizturt of mow, sleet, and rain, moilc up the rest." 




DaroB, situated among the Alps o£ Switzeiland, at an 
alevation of 5,200 feet, has attained a repntittioD which 
year]y induces hundreds of consumptive invalids, from 
all parts of Euroi>e, to test the curative influences of Ite 
peculiarly pure, dry, and rare atmosphere. The Alpine 
valley, in which Dutos lies, extends, with considerable 
breadth, for ten miles, northeast and southwest, so that, 
during the shortest winter day, the sunshine is little ob- 
structed, while the place is protected from chilly winds 
by mountains of great height at either end. 

The winter air-cure, for which this resort is particu- 
larly noted, embraces the five cold months from Novem- 
ber to March, during which time, although the average 
temperature is twenty-three and a half degrees, Faliren- 
heit, above zero, the patient is encouriiged to sit out of 
doors in the sunshine, walk, or elimh, if he can, invigo- 
rated by the bracing atmosphere. The reader will no- 
tice that, in this case, the extreme cold, which, if it were 
accompanied by much dampness, would be ordinarily 
injurious to any one afllicted with pulmonary disease, 
braces the constitution the more, as it is extremely dry, 
a given quantity of air at Davos, containing only one 
third the moisture found in the same volume at Pisa. 
Italy.i 

Dr. Vacher gives the number of invalids seeking this 
resort as eight in 1865, and four hundred in 1874, which 
shows the increasing favor the results of the treatment 
have warranted, as well as the comparative newness to 
Europeans of the special efficacy of high altitudes. I 
shall have frequent occasion to refer to the experiences 
furnished by Davos. 

In Asia, the elevated plateaus in Persia and Armenia, 
and those adjoining the lofty Himalaya Mountains, — at 
Dagshai and llassanli, sanitaria are established between 
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6,000 and 7,000 feet above sea level, — together witli 
other elevated inland and dry localities, would seem to 
furniali excellent climatic combinationa ; but I have not 
the necessary data for an extended account of that vast 
section. 

In North and South America, the great Rocky Moun- 
tain and Andes chain furnish many resorts, of any de- 
aired elevation or latitude. In South America, the Cor- 
dillera de los Andes, lying close to the Pacific coast, 
north of the equator, inclose elevated valleys and pla- 
teaus from 7,000 to 13,000 feet in height, while anow- 
clad peaks like Chimborazo, in Ecuador (21,500 feet), 
and Serato, in Bolivia (22,400 feet), tower above. 

The plain of Quito ia an Andean ridge, averaging over 
9,000 feet elevation, where, in a never-ceaaing vegeta- 
tion and eternal spring-time, the populous city sits en- 
throned. Here, under the equator, where the seasons 
over-lap, and seed time and harvest know no end, we 
may see aowing and reaping going on at the aame 
moment, while herbs and flowers of one kind are at 
once budding and fading amid all the blended tints of 
spring and autumn. 

In the central portion of Peru, the Montana conaists 
of a lofty plateau, averaging 12,000 feet in height, con- 
taining many cities and villages, which enjoy a tem- 
perate and beautiful climate, vrith most magnificent 
scenic surroundings.^ 

In Bolivia the great plain risea to 13,000 feet, in which 

> When it ia considered that, under the aqoator, the growth of wheat ia 
not established till the sltitnde of 4,500 feel 'a reached, and that augar-cans 
baa been grown at 7,500 and the banann at 5,400 feet, it \a nol to he nondered 
at that the moat comtorinhle exiBieneo for man 'ta to be found at a con- 
riderable elevation, and that populous cities lie high up in the mountains, 
as B<^ota, the capiral of the United States of Colombia, S,650 feet ; Qnilo, 
of Ecnndor, g,S40 feet ; Cuko, the nncienl capital ot Tern, 1 1 ,3S0 (oel ; 
and towna bordering oo lake Titicaca. between Bolivia and Peru, 13,000 
feet 
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Lake Titicaca reposes. We Hre not surprised that tLe 
temperature of Potosi varies greatly throughout the day. 
" Early in the morning it is cold and piercing ; the fore- 
noon ia pleasant; from noon till three P. M. it is generally 
very hot in the sun, while tiie evenings are usually 
serene and mild."' This city, which once numbered 
150,000 inhabitants, lies 13,300 feet above the level of 
the Pacific. 

North of Guatemala the two chains into which the 
Cordilleras divide inclose the Anahiiac, an extensive pla- 
teau 6,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, which, although 
lying witliin the tropica, presents a temperate and agree- 
able climate. Here, in the midst of the most inviting 
surroundings, lies the antique city of Mexico. It is al- 
most encircled by the lofty Sierras, which inclose beau- 
tiful lakes and favored resorts, and send, among other 
peaks, the Popocntepetl, 17,735 feet above the sea, far 
into the regions of perpetual snow. 

Dr. Jourdanet,^ a distinguished French physician 
and scientist, who during a long residence made a close 
study of the climatic conditions of the Anahuac, speaks 
very highly of this table-laud as a resort well adapted 
to the cure of pulmonary diseases. He notices, also, 
another fact, wliich I have often observed in my own prac- 
tice, that climatic influences act more powerfully upon 
strangers than upon natives, who are habituated to them. 
The dry and elevated plains, which stretch north from 
the Anahuac into New Mexico and Arizona, would claim 
much more of our interest and study were the habits 
and lives of their greasy original inhabitants more in- 
viting and congenial to the cultivated American. The 
'oose sand and fine lime-duat, together with the larger 
growth and prevalence of the prickly and inhospitable 

1 in>«iM ofCUmale in North and South America, J. DiBtiirnel. 
» Lt Mfxiqae et i'Am^ique tropicalc, Climate, Hugiine, cl Maladiei, 
pstl). Jaard&DeL 
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caotuB, as you go south and southwest from Southern 
Colorado, may reasonably indicate the undesirability of 
much of that region. 

I am informed that the most uninviting places imagi- 
nable for the steady abode of mao are to be found in 
some parts of New Mexico and Arizona. In this region 
the cactus grows to the size of trees ; yet here, on the 
advent of railroads, I predict, will be found the extreme 
climatic remedy which will suit many consumptives in 
vrinter, who are now without much hope anywhere. 
These excessively diy regions cannot but aid in checking 
progressive " softening" and drying up profuse catarrhal 
secret iou 8, 

As exceptions to this uninviting region, however, I 
note the beautifully and favorably located southern slope 
of the mountains, toward the San Juan River, in south- 
western Colorado, where the Pagoaa Springs ' lie, the 
most wondi'rful hot springs in America ; and the inter- 
esting volcanic region, with its genial climate, near Fort 
Bayard, at an elevation of 6,000 feet. 

In the United States, the great plateaus and elevated 
basins between the Rocky and the Cascade Range, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Sierra Madre Mountains, present 
variations in altitude, temperature, and humidity, which 
would claim our attention could we now spare the time 
necessary to study so broad a field. Generally having 
favorable climatic attributes, with unfavorable distances 
and local peculiai'ities, we pass over this vast section to 
mention the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, in Cali- 
fornia, We refer to the vicinity of the lakes Donner and 
Tahoe, in summer, and portions of the great Salt Lake 
basin, and the leas known regions south of it towards 
Arizona, very favorably spoken of by United States sur- 
geons who have had experience there. Our interest ia, 
however, more especially centered in the eastern slope of 
1 See Table of Mmeral Springs. 
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die Rocky Mountains in Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. 

The centennial State ot Colorado, so newly inhabited 
and so wide in resources, furnishes, aside from its won- 
derful climate, a limitleas field for investigation. It is 
only by contrast that its Y»at area becomes appreciable. 
Situated between the 102d and 109th degrees of longi- 
tude west from Greenwich, and between the 37th and 
41st degrees of north latitude, it embraces an area of 
105,000 square milfs, being larger than the four middle 
States, nearly as large as New England and New York, 
or larger than England, Scotland, and Wales, and has an 
average elevation of more than 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

It is not my intention to refer to that portion of the 
State traversed by the Rocky Mountains proper, or to 
the unsettled country west of the range, except as special 
occasion may require. The plains and foot-l>ills east of 
the mountains, however, — afield amply sufficient for 
our study, — furnish a remarkable similarity in climatio 
attributes. 

It is to this section of Colorado that I wish to be un- 
derstood as referring in this work, unless other localities 
are specified : namely, that portion lying between the 
elevation of 4.000 and 8,000 feet, including a belt of 
country of the same character extending north into 
Wyoming Territory and south and southwest into New 
Mexico. 

This belt of land varies in altitude chiefly with the 
location of the rivers, their basins being separated by 
ridges, called divides, which gradually slope into the 
plains and partake of their prairie characteristics. The 
divide of Central Colorado, which separates the waters 
of the South Platte on the north from those of the Ar- 
kanaiis on the south, rises gradually to the height of 2,000 
or 3,000 feet above the rivers. 

The region we are considering is remarkable, below the 
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elevation of 6,500 feet, for the absence of trees, except 
on the banks of streams, where cotton-wood thrives, 
above tliis altitude, up to timber-line, about 11,000 feet, 
Bcrub-oiik, moil u tain-pine, fir, and spruce grow iu abun- 
dance. 

It is ill Colorado the Rocky Mountains proper reach 
thfir greatest height, presenting a great width, even to 
one hundred miles. They are interspersed with lofty 
peaks, — many being over 14,000 feet in height, — and 
inclose elevated vulleys or parks. This natural park 
system of the Rocky Mountains is one of the most inter- 
esting and unique features in the topography of this 
country. Lying in the order named, from north to 
south, — North, Middle, South, and San Luis Parks, — 
at an altitude of 7,000 to 10,000 feet, these mountain 
valleys differ sufficiently to give each one an individu- 
ality peculiar to itself.^ 

We have every indication that these basins were 
once beds of immense bodies of water, which, breaking 
through their rocky barriers, cut deep, rugged gorges, 
or canons, down which the rivers have flowed for cen- 
turies, depositing their dfibris below the foot-hills. That 
the plains are overlaid by mountain washings, is very 
evident to the intelligent observer. I am told that at 
Towsland, thirty miles east of the foot-hills, in sinking 
a shaft 113 feet to a coal-bed, the workmen cut through 
three distinct beds of these former rivers. 

Much might be written about the scenery of Colorado. 
Aside from a lack of space, I must confess myself una- 
ble to do the subject justice. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the Rocky Mountains, with their parks and caiions, 
offer valuable adjuncts to Colorado's treasures of cli- 
mate, enticing the invalid tourist to restorative hard- 
ships which, without these pleasurable incentives, would 

> A better ItDOwledge of pitrtii^u]iir lDCiil[li?ii will b« obtaineit from the 
eUmBtii] map, ftnd desciiiitioiiB of health atatiODa, futber on in thU work. 
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never be undertaken. That the mind can forget the 
bodily ills with which it has long been harassed, is a 
blessing which comes with the rapture and sublimity 
excited by Nature's wonders in Colorado. Such are the 
'•Grand CaBon of the Arkansas;" "The Garden of the 
Gods;" the rugged gorges through the mountains; the 
lofty mountain peaks towering like " Ossa on Pelion 
piled'* above the lesser heights, giving variegated and 
extensive views of the surrounding country ; the ever- 
varying grandeur of the foot-hills, mountains, and snow- 
capped peaks as seen from the plains, now shaded by 
clouds, tinted vnth snow, or differently changed by the 
seasons, and the beautiful sunsets, which in autumn 
reach a climax of magnificence long to be remembered 
by the fortunate beholder. 

Yet replete as this region is with points of interest, 
each caBon and resort has its own devotees, ready to tes- 
tify to its individual claim to distinct merit, beauty, or 
grandeur. 

Some sing the praises of Clear Creek, Cheyenne, Boul- 
der, or Platte Cafions ; others prefer the open glades and 
verdure of the parks above , while still another class de- 
light in the weird mystery of the disintegrated monu- 
ments about Colorado Springs and vicinity ; yet all admit 
that the Great Architect has here massed elements of 
scenic beauty and grandeur, unsurpassed elsewhere. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CLIMATIC MAP OF THE EASTERN SLOPE OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 



— la OTHER HAL Lis S3. — HVphom ethical Plats. — Bain 
vEs, — WiNns, Prevalekoe and Diskotioms. — Mets- 
Uata. 

This map, although partially anticipating the conclu- 
sions, which the analysis of climatic attributes will fur- 
nish of desinihle localities, is here introduced, neverthe- 
less, as completing the description of thiit section of 
country which occupies our particular attention. 

The mejin annual tempet'atiires are indicated in the 
carmine plate by continuous lines which are marked at 
their extremities for sections differing about four de- 
grees ; thus the line of 50° Fahr. runs nearly through 
Denver, Caflon City, and Santa F6. 

The reader is advised, before attempting to under- 
stand the Climatic Map, to read this accompanying ex- 
planation CiirefuUy, without which it might be liable to 
the criticism of being too crowded and complex. 

As will be apparent by examining these isothermal 
lines, the differences in temperatures at different local- 
ities in this section, — in and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from Central Wyoming to old Mexico, — are 
due, in a great measure, to elevation rather than to lati- 
tude. Consequently the genei'ol direction of these iso- 
thtrmal lines is much nearer north and south, than, as 
usual, east and west. The differently colored contour 
belts of land are especially useful, as denoting the ap- 
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proximate elevations of all seotione, towna, and places of 
interest. 

These hypsometmal belts distinguish different parts 
of the country, varving in elevation 1,000 feet, below 
the elevation of 9,000 down to 6,000 feet, and tlien 500 
feet each, below that point:' as if levels were run 
through the rising country at these distances above the 
sea, and every alternate section were differently colored. 
The micolored portions above 9,000 feet, and between 
the given belts of elevittion are represented by fignres 
giving their altita<leB, at the top, middle, and bttse of the 
map. 

The lines in blue give the approximate number of 
inches of rain or snow (melted), which fall in this re- 
gion. These estimates are also placed at the ends of the 
lines. Two sections, one in the busin of the Kio Grunde 
and the other thirty to sixty miles eust of the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, are to be noticed as especially 
dry, — the annual rain fall, so far as yet determined, being 
eight to ten and twelve inches. 

The diiigrams indicating the prevalence of winds, as 
noted thrice daily, for a yeiir, by the Signal Service ob- 
Bervers, are lightly colored in the black plate. The prev- 
alence in given directions ia represented by the length 
of the lines radiating from the point of observation, 270 
observations of the wind directions being equivalent to 
au inch, and the winds being represented as on the op- 
posite side of the observation station to that from which 
they come. The length of the arrows in tliese diagrams 
represent the preponderance in the direction indicated. 
The proportionate velocity of the wind in these direc- 
tions c;in only be inft-ned. This is also the case, al- 
though the inference is a trifle stronger, with the small 
arrows scattered over the ni:ip, giving the prevailing di- 
rection of the wind. Other valuable wind statistics are 

> See Che diSercnl Bhades under " Explanations " Da the map. 
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given in the little arrows .iWw | . aa they fly, — indicat- 
ing the currents which are likely to bring pleasant 
weather, — and those -^rO-mm which are most iikely to 
bring rain. These statistics of the wind are quite relia- 
ble deductions from the Signal Service and United States 
Army observatiuua, tLe chief source of the rest of the 
data given. Especially is this the case vfith the meteo- 
rological tables for important stations on the map which 
give, for the seasons and for the year separately, the 
means of temperature (T.) ; relative humidity — per- 
centage of saturation of the air by aqueous vapor — 
(R. H.); rain-fall, in inches of rain or melted snow 
(R. F.) J the total monthly movemeut of the wind in 
miles (T, M.) ; the weight of moisture in a cubic foot of 
air in grains (G. V.), and the number of clear and fair 
(F.) and cloudy (C.) days in a year, with the separate 
reckoning of the number of days (K-) on which rain fell, 
also those (S.) on which snow fell. 

The railroads, mineral springs, and some of the wf^on 
roads of this section, are also appropriately indicated. 
(See explanations on the map.) Barometrical observa- 
tions are not included, as no ap|iredable benefit could be 
derived therefrom, independent of the information the 
map already contains. Thus an endeavor has been made 
to condense into a small epace the most trustworthy 
climatic data attainable, the records varying as to con- 
tinuance from one to five years or more. 



CHAPTER V. 



MTNERAL SPRINGS AND OTnBR HEALTII-STATrOSa. 
Middle Pahk. — Idaho. — Sprinodalb. — Boiri.DEB. — Estcb Pasi 

MOBRISON. — NATDBtLMomiKBKTI, — SoCTH I'aHK. MANIT017. 

— CaSok Cut. — Phscua Pahs. — LiBERTr Hot Sprihos - 

TKLOPB PaHK — PaOO«A SPBIKOS. — OTHER KKSORTS IH SOOTB- 

WEBTEHK Colorado. — Ojo Calibkte. — Lah Veqab — Thini 

— Pueblo. — Colorado Sphinob. — Dehvbr. 

Bt many phyBicians of the Old World, who have mside 
a study of the cure oE phthisis, mineral and thermitl 
springs, as medicinal agents, are conaidered Dext in value 
to climate, undoubtedly on account of their beneficial 
effect upon digestive and nutritive diaordera which so 
often underlie, or complicate consumption.' In this re- 
spect the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains offers 
every possible inducement to the invalid. 

There are few if any regions in America richer in 
mineral springs than Colorado, yet it ia impossible to do 
full justice to the curative properties of the whole num- 
ber, as hut a small portion have, aa yet, been subjected 
to quantitative analysis, and few have been tested as to 
the effect of their medicinal qualities upon disease. 

Table VI. gives the component parts of those springs 
which have been analyzed, together with the analyses of 
B few other waters of curative note. It will be seen that 
the springs of the Rocky Mountain region do not suffer 
in comparison with the famous Hot Springs of Arkansas, 
the calciferous waters of Waukesha, Wisconsin, noted for 
their cure of kidney complaints, or the renowned chalyb- 
eate sources of St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
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MIDDLE PABK, HOT SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

These springs, six in number, situated upon the banks 
of Grand River, which flows through Middle Park, are 
accessible through the suramur months by tri-weekly 
stage from Georgetown over Berthoud Pass, 11,350 feet 
above the sea. 

The springs unite in a common stream, and flow over 
a ledge of rocks into a natural basin, over which the 
bath-house, with Rnte-rooma adjoining, is built. Into 
this steaming caldron the bather ventures, and if he 
have physical ails for whicb eidphurous fumes are a pan- 
acea, he cannot hut be benefited. The hotel accommo- 
dations are comfortable, although many avail themselves 
of the medicinal virtues of these waters by pitching their 
tents in the vicinity. It would be difficult to select 
a more delightful spot for camping than Middle Park. 
It differs from the park proper, — as typified by South 
and San Luia Parks, — presenting a basin bounded by 
peaks of the anovry range, and broken up into a succes- 
sion of valleys,' through which the Grand River and its 
tributaries gather their head-waters and flow toward the 
Pacific. High up among the mountains, southwest from 
the Hot Sulphur Spriugs, are some effervescing soda 
springs, as yet unimproved. 

IDAHO SPRINGS. 
The hot Bodft springs and minei-al batlis at Idaho, 
thirty-five miles west, and 2,500 feet higher than Den- 
ver, may be reached by the Colorado Central Railroad, 
tlirongh Clear Creek CaBon, a gorge equal, in the opin- 
ion of many, to any in Colorado, for beauty and sub- 

I Grand Lake, at the head of the park and of tlie river of the same 
name, lies nt an altitude uf nboiit 9,000 feuc. in a niche of the Stioivy Rnnge, 
ftlmoi't encircled by rocky cliffs. Nunieroiia utreHina tlirougiiont ibe park 
[amiah sport for the liahernian, while the hillu iiround nbuuDil iu t;iime. 
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limity. By reason of its proximity to the heated plains, 
and its easy accessibility by rail, this little town has al- 
ready become a popular resort with those who wish to 
avail themselves of its tonic atmosphere and medicinal 
waters. We find here public and private baths, either 
hot or cold, fine hotel accommodations, and varied amuse- 
ments. It is said a large and commodious hotel is to be 
erected here by the managers of the Colorado Central, 
which will render this place a delightful and desirable 
residence for invalids, at any time of the year.^ 

SELTZER SPRING. 

This spring is found at Springdale, a little place nine 
miles from Boulder,^ on a stream primitively called 
** Jim Creek," and may be reached by the Colorado Cen- 
tral to Boulder, and thence by stage or private convey- 
ance to Springdale. 

The waters of the Seltzer are effervescent, agreeable, 
and, as will be seen by referring to the tabulated analy- 
sis, strongly impregnated with iron. They would natu- 
rally afford relief to those afflicted with dyspepsia, or 
chlorotic disorders. 

The bath-house, with hot and cold baths, adjoins 
the hotel, which offers inducements to the traveler in 
the modem convenience of saddle-horses and " moun- 
tain rigs." 

^ Chicago Lakes, two beantifnl little sheets of water, twelve miles distant, 
— one of which, at an altitude of 11,500 feet, is the highest body of water 
in North America, — are reached from this place. 

2 Boulder itself is a thriving place of considerable business activity and 
public spirit, numbering three thousand or more inhabitants. It is con- 
tiguous to a large mining district, and therefore the supply-depot for sev- 
eral mining camps. 

The Colorado State University is located here, and the invalid and tour- 
ist will find much of interest in Boulder and its surroundings. Boulder 
CaSon, in particular, with its rugged and romantic scenery, is especially 
attractive. 
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ESTES PAEK. 

TLia littla mountain park, containing atont ten square 
miles, lies northeast of Long's Peak, 7.500 feet above 
sea leYel. In general contour it is not unlike the other 
valleys which make up the park system o£ Colorado, 
abounding in gentle slopes, dark pines, and beautiful 
winding tritils, leading from, the open glades of the val- 
ley up dark canons. Its clear brcioka, fed by snow-banks, 
high up on the mountain aides, ;ind filled with speckled 
trout, unite in one large stream, the Big Tlnmipaon, 
whic;h breaks its way through the bills to the plains be- 
low. The view, from any of the neighboring mount- 
ains, of this charming little valley is one of triinquil 
beauty, in marked contrast with the sublimity of its sur- 
roundings. 

The traveler leaves the Colorado Central at Long- 
mont, and by stage follows the winding course of the 
St. Vrain through one of tlie finest agricultural districts 
of the New West ; or, from Loveland, he surmounts the 
crests of successive mountains ; in either case entering 
the Park at the base of Mount Olympus, which guards 
the entrance to the valley. 

The larger portion of E&t«s Park is in the hands of 
an English company, who have a hotel, which overlooks 
one of the most delightful parts of the valley. Good 
board can be reasoniihly obtained also at the ranches in 
the vicinity, either with or without tent accommoda- 
tions, 

TTie superior attraction of this place, however, con- 
sists in the facility with which the invalid may obtain 
gentle saddle-horses, and take desirable horseback exer- 
cise in visiting the numerous places of interest within 
available distances. 

It is to be regretted that the springs, called " River" 
and " Ranche," which under more favorable circum- 
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stances might be made powerful coadjutants to the hy- 
giene of this phice, have not been improved and ren- 
dered attractive. The table indicates that they are 
strong ferruginous waters, though rather weak in total 
solids. If surface drainage were entirely eliminated, 
they would undoubtedly prove still stronger. 

ITie form of iron is said, by Professor Chandler, of the 
School of Mines, Columbia College, to be the bi-carbonate, 
which, being easily assimilated, would seem to render 
these waters particularly desirable in cases characterized 
by anaemia and general debility. 

MORRISON SPRINGS. 

These cold sulphureous waters are at Morrison, within 
the foot-hills, about one hour's ride from Denver, on the 
Morrison branch of the Denver and South Park Rail- 
road. No quantitative analysis has yet been made, al- 
though they have been somewhat improved, and are said 
to be beneficial in dyspepsia.^ 

There is a fine hotel here, the Evergreen House, which 
is to be kept open winter and summer. This locality is 
rendered the more desirable on account of its proximity 
to Denver. It is both a stepping-stone to higher eleva- 
tions, and furnishes an excellent opportunity for the 
climbing treatment? 

^ Prof. 6. E. Patrick kindlj made for me a qnalitative analysis of these 
waters, and from this the spring would seem to be somewhat like the 
Porter Spring (see Table). The total solids are 32.8 in 100,000 parts, 
with a trace of organic matter. 

* The hill-sides above Morrison are dotted with monoliths and huge gro- 
tesque masses of dark red sandstone, standing isolated or in clusters. 
These singular rock formations extend along the eastern base of the 
mountains, cnlminating in picturesque groupings near Colorado Springs. 
In the southwestern part of the state, near the Rio Grande, these pecu- 
liar distortions are seen in the form of massive arches, pyramids, and huge, 
stone-capped monsters, — fantastic and curious products of erosion. 
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SOUTH PARK, 

Passing by chalybeate aud alkaline or sulplmreone 
Springs, at present undeveloped but of undoubted value, 
— especially a large chalybeate flow over a huge ledge 
of ferruginous ore, high up in the hilts, twelve milefl 
from Grant Post OiEce, — we come to South Park. 
This is a vast amphitheatre lying east of the great con- 
tinental divide, at an elevation of from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet. In some respects South Park is considered the 
moat attractive of the mountain parks, presenting as it 
does many clustera of peaks which surround this undu- 
lating plateau.^ 

Bayard Taylor, writing several years since of his im- 
pressiona of this park, says : " Whatever effect the cli- 
mate of the Rocky Mountain region may have upon 
permanent settlers, there is no doubt that for travelers 
it ia one of the most favorable in the world. It takes fat 
from the corpuleut and gives it to the lean; it strength- 
ens delicate lunga and paints pallid faces with color and 
invigorates eveiy function of the system." 

The South Park Springs,^ saline alkaline, and Hart- 
zell's Hot Sulphur Spring, lie on the bank oE the South 
Platte River, in the southern portion of the park. 

As the latter springs have not been subjected to anar 
lytical examination, it is impossible to speak deflnitely 
cf their efficacy. 

From Fairplay the traveler can cross the Park Range 
into the upper Arkansas Valley, where lies the new rich 
silver fleld and carbonate camp of Leadviile, now a thriv- 

■ From the summit of Mount Lincoln, nhich stands on the western rim 
of this gieaC baBin, fifty peaks over 13,000 feet high, and two hundred 
which are IS.OOO fcot high and upward, tan be coonled. 

' Ste Table. The chemist who analvzed these waters, FrofeHsor Q. G. 
Patrick, of Konsiui UnivErsit/, allowrd me to make use of his annl^'^ia, with 
the glntement that the quantity of water furuiiihed him for lest was so 
tmall, hi could \aake no calculation of the aulphnr contained. 
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ing and populous city over 10,000 feet above sea-Ievel. 
Thence about eight miles south he may reach the beau- 
tiful Twin Lakes nestling at the base of the Saguache 
Mountains. Many visitors frequent this charming little 
resort, 9,400 feet above the sea, attracted hither by its 
grand scenic surroundings and the opportunities it af- 
fords for fishing and hunting. From the summits of the 
mountains which overlook the lakes, may be seen, far 
away to the south, Ouray and Uncompahgre Peaks ; in 
the east, across the meadow-like expanse of the South 
Park, Pike's Peak cuts off the plains, and farther north 
Mount Lincoln sentinels the horizon. Northwest, be- 
yond our ken, mountain-locked and almost inaccessible, 
the Mount of the Holy Cross rears its symbol of faith, 
amidst a wilderness of peaks. 

MANITOU SPRINGS. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver and six miles 
west of Colorado Springs, is the little village of Manitou 
Springs. It lies at an elevation of 6,370 feet, at the foot 
of Pike's Peak, in a little valley sheltered on three sides 
by the hills. Fountain Creek, — La Fontaine Qui Bouille 
— which emerges from the mountain by the Ute Pass, 
runs through the valley. 

The springs, six in number,^ which render this little 
place famous, bubble up near each other, upon the banks 
of Fountain Creek and its immediate tributary, Roxton's 
Creek. They lie in the following order : the Shoshone 
and Navajoe, muriated alkaline ; the Manitou and the 
Ute Soda, acidulous alkaline ; the Iron Ute, chalybeate 
alkaline, and the Little Chief, aperient. 

Long before the medicinal virtues of the springs of 
this region were known to the white settlers, the In- 
dians of the Rocky Mountain tribes were accustomed to 
bring hither their sick and afflicted to drink of and bathe 

1 See Table. 
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in these waters, appropriately applying the name Man- 
itoii, or " Great Spirit," to an agency of relief they 
deemed Bupernatural, These springs, with their pic- 
turesque surroundings and tonie atmosphere, yearly at- 
tract many invalids to Manitoti, which ia rapiiUy gain- 
ing favor, both as a summer and winter resort. In his 
brochure upon the mineral waters of this locality, Dr. 
S. E. Solly remarks : "The Mauitou and Naviijoe have 
been highly praised for their relief of oKl kiilney and 
liver troubles, and the Iron Ute for chronic alcoholism 
and nterine derangements. Many of the phtliiaical pa- 
tients, who come to this dry, bracing air in increasing 
numbers, are also said to have drauk of the waters with 
evident advantage." 

The hotels — The Mansions (Beebe), Manitou House, 
and Cliff House, — offer the usual resources of tlje fash- 
ionable watering place as to accommodations, amuse- 
ments, and a supply of horses and carriages. Tlie great 
charm of this resort, aside from the attractions mentioned, 
lies in its contiguity to various places of world-rt-n owned 
interest. Within a radius of a few miles one may visit 
the far-famed Garden of the Gods, Glen Eyrie, Monu- 
ment Park, Cheyenne Cailoti, Ute Pass, and iniiny other 
attractive places, or ascend to the summit of Pike's Peak. 

By the Ute Pass the travL'Ier maj' g^iin acci'ss to South 
Park anil eventually reach Fair Piny and Leadville;or 
he may turn aside, after a twenty miles' ride, nnd find 
rest and quiet among the pines of Manitou Park, 1,200 
feet higher than the springs. Because of its coolness 
and favorable location, this is becoming quite a summer 
resort for invalids. 

CANON CITY. 

Although the title is an evidf-nt misnomer, — a com- 
mon fault in the nomenclature of Rocky Mountain towns, 
— yet, at its present rate of growth. Canon City may 
sometime justify its name and take rank with western 
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cities, having already a reputation for unusual business 
activity. 

The altitude is about that of Denver, and as the town 
is protected by mountain ranges from harsh northern 
winds, the winters are mild and inviting, although the 
fine dust which is swept from the dry, adobe soil, by 
the currents of wind drawn through the adjacent caSlon 
of the Arkansas, is considered by many a disagreeable 
feature.^ 

The mineral springs at Canon City are both warm and 
cold, and have bathing establishments connected with 
them for the use of visitors. Professor Leon, the chem- 
ist of the Wheeler Expedition, whose analysis of these 
waters we give, tells us that '* in mineral constituents 
and temperature they are very similar to Vichy." There 
are other springs, — chalybeate, sulphur, and soda, — as 
yet unimproved. 

From Cafion City the tourist should visit the Grand 
Cafion of the Arkansas, concerning which so much has 
already been said aiid written. Here the Arkansas River 
has cut its way through mountains of solid rock 'for sev- 
eral miles, the walls of the cailon rising precipitously 
nearly 2,000 feet. A railroad is now built through this 
cafion Leadvillewards, which will give all who wish an 
opportunity of seeing this immense mass of perpen- 
dicular rock from the base. Heretofore the bed of the 
canon has been inaccessible except in mid-winter upon 
the ice. 

^ A branch of the Denver and Rio Grande Kailroafi leaves the main 
line at Pueblo, and follows the Arkansas River to Cafion City. We should 
not forget to mention, in passing, the fine farming region south of Canon 
City, at an altitude of 7,500 feet, known as Wet Mouniaiu Valley, run- 
ning thirty-five miles southe^t and northwest, with an average width of 
1^ miles. This valley is known as " The Briton's Paradise," on account 
of the number of Englishmen who have made their homes there, and is 
particularly noted for its agricultural and dairy products. lu this valley 
is also the new mining centre and town of Silver Cliff, already become 
tamous through the richness of its recent mineral discoveries. 
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PUNCHA SPEINGS. 

Atout sixty miles west of CaHon City, and accessible 
by tlie Denver and Rio Gi-ande Railway in Puncha PasB, 
at an elevation of about 8,000 feet, lie a collection of 
springs, both hot and cold, which are destined sometiine 
to form one of the prominent attractions of Southwestern 
Colorado. 

The hot springs, — 120°Fahi'., — the waters from which 
flow over a ledge into a natural basin, are thirteen in num- 
ber. No analysis lias been made of these waters, as the 
knowledge of their therapeutic efficacy is of recent date ! 
yet sulphur and soda are said to form important con- 
stituents. They have already attained so niudi local 
reputation, that the propnetor advertises comfortable ac- 
commodations for fifteen or twenty persons. 

If we follow the Arkansas valley north from Puncha 
Pass, we reach within twenty or thirty miles the springs 
of Chalk Creek, which are five miles from the Arkansas 
River. These are about twelve in number, at various 
temperatures, the hottest being about 150° Fahr. Con- 
nected with one of them is a clay or mud bath, similar to 
that at Hot Springs, Arkansas, temperature 130° Fahr. 
Some of these springs are decidedly ferruginous. Their 
altitude is about 8,000 feet.^ 

Still farther north are the Cotton-wood Creek thermal 
springs, of which little is as yet known. 

LIBERTT HOT SPRINGS, WAGON WHEEL GAP. 

Thirty -one miles west of Del Norte, on the Rio Grande 
River, accessible by stage from the railway at Alamosa, 
are the thermal waters of Wagon Wheel Gap. Here 
the Ilio Grande cuts its way through lofty, rugged moun- 
tiiins, between Sahwatch Range on the north and Sum- 
mit Range on the south. 

> See onaifsia m Tuble. 
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The springs are three in number,^ with passable bath- 
ing and boarding accommodations. As will be seen, 
the first spring tabulated is purgative, being impregnated 
with sulphate of soda, — Glauber's salt. These waters 
boil up in an oval, natural basin, seven by eleven feet 
along its two axes, at a temperature of 150° Fahr., and 
are utilized for bathing purposes. The other spring is 
hot soda, pure, bright, sparkling and pleasant to the 
taste ; yet its extreme alkalinity naturally prevents its 
use as a continual beverage. 

These waters have already gained a local reputation 
for their specific effect upon aggravated cases of rheuma- 
tism and skin diseases ; No. 3 is especially recommended, 
I am told, for diseases of the kidneys, and No. 2 is used 
for " liver complaints and general debility." With the ex- 
tension of the Rio Grande Railway to Del Norte, the 
general public will have a better opportunity of test- 
ing their curative properties. Following the narrow 
valley of the Rio Grande twenty miles west, we reach 
Antelope Park, where some hot and cold springs contain- 
ing sulphur and soda have been discovered. These waters 
are called Antelope Spring9. 

PAGOSA SPRINGS. 

The advance of agricultural and mining interests in 
southwestern Colorado is gradually revealing the end- 
less resources of the San Juan country, part of which, 
including the Pagosa Springs, has but recently been 
ceded to the United States government by the Indians 
for whom it was formerly reserved. 

These springs lie upon the northern bank of the San 
Juan River, at an altitude of 7,000 feet, and in a sit- 
uation combining numerous advantages and attractions. 
To the north are the peaks of the San Juan range ; 
east and west reach grassy plains dotted with immense 

1 See analyses of two of these springs in Table. 
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pines ; and far to the south the undulating prairie 
stretches into New Mexico. With such an envii'on- 
meiit, the Pagosa Springs must ere king gain the celeb- 
rity to which their medicinal qualities undoubtedly en- 
title til em. 

The Iniliims have long been aware of the healing 
powers of these " great medicine watei's," and have, 
nntil recently, jealously giiurdi'd thuir possession. It is 
not surprising that these children of the wilderness, who 
find relief from distress mainly in the medications of 
nature, should deplore the loss of these powerful thermal 
waters. 

Within a basin seventy feet long and fifty wide, formed 
from its own alkaline deposits, which are twenty or thirty 
feet thick, the water bubbles up at a temperature of 
HO" Fahr, There are four other spdngs in tlie imme- 
diate locality, their similarity to the main source, as 
shown by analysis, suggesting a common origin. Upon a 
cold morning the steam which rises from these different 
Springs can be seen at a distance of several miles. 

These purgative, alkaline waters, with the large excess 
of sulphate of soda, so much increased in medicinal vir- 
tue by the high degree of temperature,' would seem to 
designate Pagoda as the Bethesdu for sufferers from cal- 
culous disorders, gravel with uric acid diathesis, rheu- 
matism and skin diseases, when alterative and depleting 
treatment is indicated, 

Pagosa Springs are now reached by trail from Del 
Norte, or wagon road from Alamosa and Conejos, and 
will soon he rendered easy of access as the Rio Grande 
Railroad is advancing townrds the San Juan Mines and 
Arizona via this place. 

In this connection several mineral springs in south- 
western Colorado are mentioned, which have been re- 

' Accordiuj' Co the opiniou ot Sir Henry Thompson. 
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cently discovered, but which will yet be reputed of great 
medicinal value.^ 

About thirty miles south of Silverton is an open^ 
fertile park, called Animas Valley. Here are the Iron 
Springs of Elbert^ similar in taste .to the Iron Ute at 
Manitou. Pinkerton's alkaline spring, the waters from 
which flow into a natural bath-tub, cut from the solid 
alkaline deposit ; also, a cold soda spring, emitting car- 
bonic acid, pleasant and refreshing to the taste. 

About twelve miles west of Silverton, near Silverton 
Pass, is an iron lake^ seventy-five feet in diameter and 
from ten to twenty feet in depth. Its waters are cold, 
clear as crystal, with a strong chalybeate taste. People 
in the vicinity speak of their effect as tonic and appe- 
tizing. 

Farther north, in the vicinity of Ouray, which is sit- 
uated at the junction of the Unconipahgre and Cafion 
Creek, are several mineral and thermal springs, at an 
altitude of 7,300 feet. These consist of six hot alkaline 
springs, varying in temperature from 120° to 140° Fahr., 
having a bath-house with plunge and shower baths at- 
tached ; two cold springs, slightly impregnated with sul- 
phur; and one sulphur spring, similar to those in Middle 
Park, giving off sulphureted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
at a temperature of 134° Fahrenheit. 

Not far distant, near the mouth of CaSon Creek, is a 
warm chalybeate spring, temperature, 136° Fahr. ; and a 
short distance up the stream a spring containing bitter 
salts in large quantities ; temperature, 130° Fahr. ; also, a 
hot soda spring, temperature 158° Fahr., which rushes in 
an immense stream from under a rocky ledge. 

Nine miles north, in Uncompahgre Park, are the Ou- 
ray Mineral Springs^ held in great veneration by the 
Indians on account of the cures effected by the waters, 

1 For data in regard to these springs, I am indebted to the report to 
State Board of Health for 1877, by Dr. T. G. Horn. 
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— temperature 120° to 140° Fahr., — containing sulphate 
of soda as a chief constituent. The alkaline deposit from 
these springs covers several acres. 

A short distance above the mouth of Dallas Fork are 
the spruiga which give the name of Uncompahgre — red 
water s])ring — to the river and park. They are warm, 
and Burrounded by a red deposit, consisting mainly of 
iron oxide. 1 

OJO CALIESTE, NEW MEXICO. 

Ojf) Caliente is an old Mexican town west of the Rio 
Grande, and has been but little Americanized, although 
many invalids yearly visit the place to test the curative 
effects of its climate and waters. The latter are said to 
have a vei-y beneficial influence in constitutional and 
skin diseases, but are extremely relaxing.^ I have been 
infoimed that, in the case of an obstinate dislocation of 
the hip-joint, the patient was immersed in these waters 
at tlieir normal heat, and the muscles became so relaxed 
the bone easily slipped into place. 

Tbis fact might also be construed as a warning against 
the indiscriminate use of thermal or mineral waters. 
Many individuals are injured rather than benefited by 
using powerful mineral waters without professional ad- 
vice ; consumptives, particularly, are known to have 
been injured by bathing in the debilitating waters of 
these springs. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railway from the north, 
and the Atchison, Topeka, and Sauta F^ from the east, 
are already in process of extension towards Ojo Caliente, 
BO that this resort, and other favored localities in New 
Mexico, will booh be opened to the invalid world. 
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SANTA FB. 

This is an old Mexican town, lying in a valley 7,000 
feet above sea level, surrounded by low hills, covered 
with piBon trees. The town is composed of low, adobe 
houses, and is laid out, — like other Mexican cities, — 
around a plaza, where the business interests centre. 
The climate of Santa ¥6 is delightfully cool in summer, 
and mild in winter, and with the ingress of the railroad, 
which has reached this place during the past year, this 
will probably become a favorite resort, especially in 
winters. 

LAS VEGAS SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO. 

About five miles from Las Vegas, on the Rio Gallinas, 
before it' leaves the mountains, are ten flowing hot 
springs at a temperature of 130° F., somewhat impreg- 
nated with sulphur, and with traces of potassium, iodine, 
and bromine, which indicate its use in constitutional 
diseases.^ 

Las Vegas is situated on the eastern slope of the 
mountains, in the midst of delightful scenery, with ample 
opportunities for out-door recreations and sports. This 
point is reached by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa ¥6 
Railway. 

PUEBLO. 

This place, which stands upon the site of a former 
pueblo or Mexican village, is divided into Pueblo proper 
and South Pueblo by the Arkansas River. It is an en- 
terprising town, with a growing population, and derives 
its chief importance from the railroad interests which 
centre here.^ 

1 See analysis in Table. 

2 Being at the intersection of the Denver and Rio Grande and the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe roads, nud the last place of considerable 
size on the latter, it serves as an outfitting depot for the vast agricultural 
and mining districts south and west. 
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A pleasant drive of twelve miles, southwest from 
Pueblo, takes us to Parnassus Springs, among the foot^ 
hills of the Greenhorn Mountains. These waters — mu- 
riated alkaline — have been tested with marked benefit, 
eflpecially in cases characterized as gastric complaints, 

Carlisle Springs are situated twenty miles above Pue- 
blo on the Arkansas River. Tliese purgative alkaline 
waters are as yet unimproved, 

COLORADO SPEINGS. 
This thriving little city, which takes its name of Springs 
from Mituitou, six miles distant, is situated on the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, seventy-five miles south of 
Denver at thu biise of Pike's Peak. Its wide avenues, 
lined with tiisteful residences, fine public buildings and 
rows of shade trees, all evidence the enterprising spirit 
of its citizens. 

Colorado Springs dei-ives its chief importance from its 
contiguity to Man i ton ; it is the home also of a cultivated 
class of ))eu|>]e, wlio have been attracted to the State by 
health considerations. Colorado Collefje was established 
here in 1874, and has since grown with the educational 
needs of the country. The altitude of this place is 
about 6,000 feet. 

DENVER. 

After one has traveled for hundreds of miles over the 
arid plains wliii.'h lie between the wheat-fields of Kansas 
and the base of the Rocky Mountains, he can never foi-- 
get his first impressions of Denver, " The Queen City of 
the Plains." Buried in cotton-wood trees and shrub- 
bery, with a biickground of hills, the city tippears a re- 
freshing clianj;e fi'om the miinutony of bulTalo-grass, ant- 
hills and cactus which extend north, east, and south aa 
far as the eye can reach. 

To the traveler, who has been out of sight of land 
opon this inland ocean of prairie for twenty-t'onr hours. 
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the first glimpse of the city comes like a revelation, — 
an inkling of better things, — an impression which a 
more familiar acquaintance with the resources of the 
place proves by no means delusive. 

As seen across the plains from the city, the mountains, 
which residents of Denver and Colorado generally con- 
sider their own peculiar heritage, present a magnificent 
appearance. Apparently only two or three miles distant, 

— owing to the wonderful clearness of the atmosphere, 

— they are in reality twelve or fifteen miles away, and 
seem to sweep around the city in the segment of a circle, 
in three tolerably distinct tiers from Long's Peak, fifty 
miles north, to Pike's Peak, eighty miles south. The 
foot-hills, the first tier, rise two or three thousand feet 
above the plains, seamed with cafions and gorges, or 
dotted with sunny pastures ; the second tier rises still 
higher and more indistinct, while above all the glisten- 
ing peaks of the snowy range rise 13,000 or 14,000 feet 
into the intense blue sky. 

Denver, lying at an altitude of 5,200 feet, is regularly 
laid out in wide, well-shaded streets, which are naturally 
paved by the sandy, porous soil and, as a whole, are in a 
better condition for driving, during the entire year, than 
those of any other city, east or west, with artificial pave- 
ments. 

As year by year Colorado becomes better known as 
the El Dorado of the West, Denver rapidly adapts itself 
to the increasing demand of the transient public. It is 
provided with broad thoroughfares and diverging street 
railways ; with gas-mains. Holly water supply, and miles 
of irrigating ditches, extending throughout the city. By 
improving the opportunities the mountain railroads offer, 
one may be quickly transferred to entirely different sur- 
roundings and new atmospheric conditions. 

In business thrift and activity Denver gives the im- 
pression of being a much larger city than actual compu- 
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tatioh would show it to be. Beginning an existence on 
the apparently barren plains of the Great American des- 
ert in 1859, and maintaining an existence despite the 
devastations of fire, flood, Indians, and grasshoppers, its 
inhabitants numbered in 1865 about 7,000; in 1870, 
12,000; in 1875, 20,000, and at the present time over 
35,000. Its claims as the future metropolis of this New 
West are based upon the enterprise and thrift of its busi- 
ness men ; its wholesale, retail, banking, and manufactur- 
ing eatabliahments ; its position as capital of this centen- 
nial State and county seat of Arapahoe County, the borne 
of numerous mining and corporate institutions, the loca- 
tion of the noeton and Colorado Smelting Works, — the 
largest smelting works in the world solely for extracting 
gold and silver, the main distributing point for Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, the converging point of six 
prosperous railroads, and the objective destination of 
their powerful allies or contestants ; and, in fine, because 
it is the destination annually of thousands of bealth- 
aeekers, tourists, miners, and others, — the city probably 
averaging 5,000 transient population throughout much 
of the year. 

The hotel aecommodatiouB, as in most towns of any 
size in Colorado, are numerous and vaiied to suit the 
average demand of a new country like this. One may 
grade his expenses to bis means, though it is to be re- 
gretted that this process too often involves being stowed 
away in small rooms, which have too little annshine and 
are near uncleaned alleys or waste vaults. While the 
lai^er hotels of the city — the Grand Central, American, 
Delmonico of the West, Alvord, and Wentworth — are 
probably equal to any five hotels a business city of like 
size can show, yet the growing requirements — chief 
among which are a perfect cuisine and large sunny rooms 
— of the cultivated class of people, constituting the army 
of incoming ijivalids, call for a new hotel iu Denver such 
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as will bear comparison with any in America. We are 
pleased to note that The Windsor, somewhat recently 
erected, corresponds with the requirements mentioned. 
It is a magnificent structure of about two hundred and 
fifty rooms, having elevators and the modem hotel con- 
veniences. 

Many travelers prefer to take furnished rooms, and 
board, d la frangaise^ at hotels or boarding-houses, a 
system which has the advantage of insuring a certain 
amount of daily out-door exercise. 

In educational advantages, Denver is second to few 
cities in the land.^ The number of pupils taught in the 
graded and high schools averages 2,000 annually. 

A short drive from the heart of the city across the 
Platte, in North Denver, are Porter's Mineral Baths and 
Springs, — sulphureous chalybeate waters.^ 

^ This citj is to be the seat of the future Uniyersi^ of Denyer, a 
Methodist enterprise of no small pretensions, 
s See Table. 
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We Iiave now somewhat superficially reviewed the 
chamcteristica of climates of low altitudes, have geo- 
grapliiciillj indicated medium and high altitudes, and 
have described favored localities in the section which 
interest us, with their medicinal springs and attractions. 

In contrast with the uncertainties of low levels we 
have the positive features and effects of elevated regions. 
The considerable space given to tlie former, is for the 
purpose of bringing into prominence the chai-act eristics 
oE tlie latter, which will not be thought amiss when we 
reflect how much our appreciation of good comes to na 
through comparison. 

Let us then consider high altitude in the abstract, and 
seek to analyze the qualities of its atmosphere, leaving, 
for the present, geographical and local considerations 
mainly in the background; and, when the facts are in 
our possession, an idea may be formed of the climates 
which will best answer the consumptive's needs. True, 
we cannot fathom the Creator's plans, nor improve on 
the world Ho has given ns ; but having satisfied ourselves 
,of the ideal for the majority of phthisical patients, we 
may then seek the nearest possible approacli to it, among 
the varied climates of the eaith. 

Hci-e let us remark bow various are the theories enter- 
tained as to the most beautiful and desirable couutiy in 
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which to live; "plaoes whu'h have been praised to the 
skies as perfect El Dorados for invalids are sooner or 
Inter ahandoDed; every nation has its favorite resort* 
and the most distinguished physicians often hold the must 
opposite views in regard to the therapeutiu value of the 
same health station."' Note, also, the improbability 
that the medical fraternity would now agree, were thoy, 
on the evidence of experien :e, to vote what would be the 
best average temperature, humidity, amount of sunshine, 
electric tension, wind, and elevation, of an ideid climate, 
for the majority of consumptives or even the simplest 
phases of the disease. 

Indeed, in these separate fields of study, the task of 
making deductions whirh slmll be generally accepted as 
conclusive seems at first almost an impossibility. 

The attributes of climate just mentioned are so inti- 
mately interwoven and dependent upon each other, that 
their separate consideration is difficult. We will try, 
however, to avoid repetition by referring to them in the 
order named, and to seek definite results in the evidences 
of variously collated facts ; remembering always that we 
are not so much speaking of altitude per g<\ as of altitude 
as the key to better aero hygienic couditious. 

TEMPEKATURB. 

The tempftrature of high altitudes makes life pleasant 
at the equator, and gives marki-d variety to climates 
north and south of that line. In genera!, the decrease in 
the temperature of the aii- has been reckoned at 1° JFahr. 
for each 300 feet of elevation.^ But the measure of de- 

' An Address delh-tred brfart the Aaiclriaa ilrleoroletiit:il Socieli/, bj Dr, 
3. Schceiher, Lecturer on ciimatolngj in the Vienua Facnity. 

' Under the equator il baa beon estimated ta be 1° Fahr., near sea level, 
for etch 333 ffet riee ; for each 297 ffct at 10,000 fwl, anci for eaeh 31 S 
fbet at ao.OOO feet elevntiou ; vliile recvnt observntioua in teiti]ieniM cli- 
mutM have given tlie atatement at \° Fahr. for evorj *00 feet. Tiie reo- 
oidi of Mi, Glaisher's balloon asceniioa indicated different stiaCa of air. 
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crease of temperature cannot be arbitrary for all elevar 
tions because of local peculiarities. For instance, tbe 
mean annual temperatures of places along the easteni base 
of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado are much higher 
than their elevations would indicate, judging from the 
records of stations in the same latitudes on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States. The cause of this is — 

Firgt : The far inland position. " The sun's rays pass- 
ing through tbe air with but trifling loss, fall on land or 
on water. The specific heat of land being only one quarter 
that of water, it both abaorba heat and gives it out more 
rapidly ■ . . . consequently the more land the greater is 
the heat, and the wider the diurnal and yearly ampli- 
tudes of fluctuation." ^ 

Second : The dry, sandy soil. The plains have few 
rivers and trees, and are generally but lightly covered 
with grass. This tends to iiicveaae the difference be- 
tween the above mentioned beat absorbing and radiating 
qualities of ordhiary clay soil and water, and so fur- 
nishes both greater absorption of atmospheric moisture 
and greater radiation of heat, than the ordinary soil of 
low lands. 

Third : The protection afforded hy the mountains^ to 
the west and northwest. These break or divert strong 
winds, and gather moisture from western currents, thus 
promoting an increase of sunshine on the plains. 

Fourth : The dry and warm equatorial and Pacific 
winds. These prevail at all exposed points on the moun- 
tains, and bring pleasant weather to the plains below. 

In considering the variations of temperature referred 
to above, we remark that the more rapid absorption and 
radiation of heat by land than by water, explains the 

the (all in temperatnrB being, under a clear flkj, B° Fahr. for each of thn 
first four inches of baroinetrii: fall, then 4° per Inch till the tbineentli 
inch at descent, mid 4.5° each for the lost three inches, 
> Farkei, Praclicd Hygiene, p. -117. 
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low fall of temperature at night, and the considerable 
rise at midday, away from the sea-coast, and shows, in- 
versely, the equalizing influence of moisture in the air 
on temperature. These variations are increased in high 
altitudes as the capacity of the air to bold moisture is 
lessened by rarefaction. The annual fluctuations, due to 
the changed angles at which the sun's rays fall on the 
earth, are for the same reason similarly affected by eleva- 
tion. Thus the following table is explained, giving the 
mean daily range, the average monthly range, the range 
of monthly means, the annual means, and the annual 
range of temperatures of places chosen as nearly as pos- 
sible in the same latitudes, on the sea-coast, inland, and 
at the base of the Rocky Mountains. 

TABLE Vn. 

SHOWING RANGES OP TEMPERATURE FROM JULY, 1874, TO JULY, 1875.1 





MennDdlj 
Range. 


Mean 

Monthly 

Range. 


Range of 

Monthly 
Meant. 


Annual 
Mean. 


Annual 
Range. 


Atlantio Stations. 
New Hayen, Conn. . . . 
Atlantic City, N. J. . . . 

Baltimore, Md 

Norfolk, Va 


160« 
16 
18 
18 


A3P 
44 


480 
44.1 
48 
40.7 


48.6=^ 
49.7 
63.9 
57.3 


910 

89.6 
98.6 
89.6 


Average 

IioAM) Stations. 
Davenport, Iowa .... 

Indian.ipolis, Ind. . . . 

St. Loain, Mo. . . . . . 

NaflhTille, Tenn 


17 

18 
22+ 
20 
21 


43 

63.6 

57 
68 

49 


46.2 

68.6 

f>8.5 
67.4 
49.7 


52.4 

46.8 
51.7 
64.2 
59.5 


92.6 

120 

. 127.6 

117 

108 


Ayerage 

Elbtated Stations. 

Chejenne, Wyo 

Denver, Colo 

Colorado Springs, Colo. . . 
SautaF^, N. Mex. . . . '. 


204- 

81 
80 
80 
29 


63.12-1- 

61.6 
60.6 
63.6 
49.6 

68.76 

81 
81 


68.66 

48.9 
53.7 
47.7 
45.3 


63.06 

43.6 
49.2 
46.8 
49.2 


118.5 

136 
131 
123 

88 


Average 

Pacific Coast Stations. 
San Francisco, Cftl. . . . 
San Diego, CaL .... 


80 

12-f- 
13 


48.9 

11.6 
6.6 


47.2 

65.6 
69.9 


119.6 

50 
60 


Average 

> 


12.6 


81 


8.55 


67.7 


66 



1 Report of the Chief Signal Officer ^ War Department^ 1875. 
' ThroQghoat this work the Fahrenheit thermometer is used. 
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Besides showing the effect of inland pcsition and 
eleyation on the daily, montlily, and annual vangcs of 
tempera turf, this table makes evident certain facts of 
interest hoth in reference to the stations separately, and 
the groups into which they are divided. 

First. The fluctuiHiona in temperature (notably, of 
course, in the annual range) decrease towards the South. 
This continues till even grL^atly elevated loL'iilitiL-s, near 
the equator, are quite equable in temperature, as on the 
elevated plains in the Peruvian Andes, 

Second. The comparatively low range of monthly 
means, at the " elevuttd stations," considering the high 
menn daily, monthly, and annual iwiges (with the low- 
average relative humidity of this section, about .43), in- 
dicates that there must have been a large proportion of 
pleasant, even weather at those stationa in eacli month, 
to have made up fur those other extremes. This pr&- 
ponderance of pleasant, sunny weather is quite uniform 
at the base of the mountains. 

Third. TKe extremely low mean range of temperature 
for all divisions of time, ou the Pacific coa.st, indicates 
the existence of an unobstructed, contiuiions, warm, 
moist wind, which only yields its moisture when cooled 
by the winter temperature of that latitude.^ 

The influence of heat on the activity of several func- 
tions of the body leads us to prefer a cool to a warm 
temperature. 

' It is unoliilrucled, for otberwiac tliern nould be greater j)rt'i'i|iit»tion 
of moisture, imd ai'com pimping thLTiiml ('h.iiij-i;ii. Tbnt it mAv r^iia in 
wimer, id a fuct knonni to nil. It is n eonlinnons wiuil, tor oiln'riviae tar- 
TCBlrikl Dtiliiition tuiil absorption would proilace a inuib mora marked 
rflect on tlie temperature than tbe rvcoida hIiow. It iiiuv b.' nm-'iilered 
tuarm, hixanae K cold wiud coolil uot carry muiKtora euoii^b ii> liitvs pro- 
duced RDch Chermul cS^cts in these Intitudes. It la iHoi>t [utinse if it intt 
drj the dair ami sensou.il iufluenccs of the sun would bti ^nuttsr iliitti tha 
Tscords fhow. We (we tiot gurpris.d llmn to lBn.ni lliiil llm iiv. r;ij^ nt- 
moephpric humidity 'n out of ]irt>j)onii»i to tUe tiitiuuiil of miii-f.ill oii [lit 
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First. Heat is opposed to stimnlation so far as the 
nervous system is concerned. '* In experiments on frogs, 
when a temperature much over the natural amount is 
applied to nerves, the electrical currents through them 
are lessened, and at last stop."^ Observations ^ show 
that for men the same rule holds good, the most favora- 
ble temperature being 99.5° Fahr.^ Then a difference 
between the temperature of the surrounding air and that 
of the body intensifies the influence of atmospheric elec- 
tricity, which experience proves to be an active agent at 
considerable elevations. 

Second. Heat in the shade has been shown by Rattray,* 
and others to have a sensible effect in increasing the 
temperature of the body, to counteract which a healthy 
activity of the skin is required, but this is impeded by a 
coincident high relative humidity of the air. The ex- 
periment of entering an oven heated to 200° or 300° be- 
comes more difficult when the air is moist than when it 
is dry ; evaporation is hindered, and the bodily tempera- 
ture is said to rise even 7° or 8°.^ 

Third. Heat lessens the number of respirations per 
minute. According to Rattray's observations, the vari- 
ation has been known to be from 16.5 ri'spi rations per 
minute in England, in winter, to 12.74 and 13.74 in the 
tropics. Other observers note that the breathing is also 
less deep. Dr. Francis of the Bengal army, and Dr. E. 
A, Parkes,® have both observed that the lungs are lighter 
after death in Europeans in India, than the European 

1 Eckhard, Ilenles Zeitsch., Band x., p. 165, 1851. 

2 Weber, Ludwig^s Phys.^ 2d ed., vol. i., p. 126. 

• Parkes's Practical Hygiene, 4th ed., p. 400, 

* *• On the Effects of Change of Climate on the Human Econom j," bj 
A. Battraj, M. D., Surgeon R. N. Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1869- 
1872. 

* By inference we find here one cause of sunstroke, which in onr expe- 
rience does not occur at great elevations in America, notwithstanding 
that Dr. Vacher {op. cit.) speaks of sunstroke occurring on the Alps. 

• On Algide Cholera, by E. A. Parkes, M. D., p. 14 (1847). 
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standard. On the other hand, a healthful activity of 
the respiratory function ia fuvored hy a cold tempera- 
ture, and is an important feature of the high altitude 
cure. 

I'ourth. Heat, especially if continuous, lessens the di- 
gestive power. The stimulation of the appetite which 
cold is welt known to produce, is lucking, especially for 
much-needed animal food. So the destruction and for- 
mation of tissue is retarded. Thus that renovatiou of 
the syatera, which is so essential to health, and which is 
imperfect in warm climates, is decidedly promoted by a 
cold temperature. 

Au important feature of temperature is the relation it 
has to the quantity of oxygen in any amount of air taken 
as a standard. There is a loss of oxygen due to the 
expansion of the air by heat, which compensates, to a 
great degree, fur tlie loss due to expansion by rarefac- 
tion, a process which, as we know, produces a cooler tem- 
perature.^ Lombard estimates that the cooling of the 
air due to an elevation of 1,C0D to 3,000 feet eouipensates 
for the loss of oxygen during a great part of the year. 
This is of the utmost importance as explaining how we 
get as much oxygen in a cubic foot of air at 3,000 feet 
elevation with a temperature of 32°, as at sea-level with 
a temperature of 65°. If there were any greater loss of 
oxygen by elevation than would be thus compensated for 
by the cooler temperature natm-al to the heights, then 
the increased stimulatioa of respiration, which is pro- 

1 The (lifFi-renca in vreighC beCween drj and saturateit air in a matter of 
Bome impoitancc. as giving the greuler weight unil ao the mora oxygen M> 
the former, the dilference being .31 at zero, anil 11. 3S grains at 100° Fahr. 
in (aror of the dr; air. BtiC the greater variation in weight, anil ao in ox 
ygen, ii due to temperature, the waight of a cubia foot of dry air at wro 
heing 606.37 grains, while it is 49T.93 grains at 100° Fabr. according tu 
Mr. Glaisher'i tal>1es. Here la a diffen'iice in the weiglit of llie conatit- 
Bcuts of the nir equal to one fifth of space, atl caused hy iljia vliuuge in 
lemperattiTe. 
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iaced by cold, might be expected to more than supply 
the deficit. Besides, it is an important fact cited by Se- 
guin,^ — and one which might be constantly held before 
the indifferent consumptive, — that three to four times 
as much oxygen is consumed in activity as in repose. 
Then, in climates made stimulating by increased electric 
tension and cold, activity must be followed by an in- 
creased endosmose of oxygen. Thus we have a strong 
argument in favor of a cool temperature, and an excel- 
lent explanation of the reason why the best climatic 
qualities opposed to consumption are found, at lower el- 
evations, as we go from the equator toward the poles. 

The conclusion of our thermometrical observations is 
weU expressed by Dr. Schreiber,'^ that " pulmonary con- 
sumption is neither favored by a low temperature, nor 
prevented or cured by a high one ; " a statement boruQ 
out by the geographical distribution of the disease. 
Two instances are cited of very dry climates. In Si- 
beria, phthisis is very rare, even among the convicts, 
who would have succumbed to the disease in their own 
countries. At Nijni-Rolimsk, 68 i° north latitude, within 
the line of perpetual congelation of the soil, where the 
average temperature for spring and autumn is about 18^ 
Fahr., — to say nothing of winter, — consumption is un- 
known.^ On the other hand. Dr. Snepp, of Alexandria, 
tells us that in Cairo, Egypt, consumption is a common 
disease. 

1 Trait€ de CUmatologie MidicaU, par le Dr. H. 6. Lombard, de Gen^Te, 
Paris, 1877, p. 269, Tome i. 
' Address before Austrian Meteorological Society, 
• Lombard, op. cit.. Tome ii. 




To continue our argument tliat cool dry climatea are 
"better adapted to tlie iiecda of phtliisical patienta, let ua 
consider tbe humidity of tlie air, bearing in mind that 
coobiesa aud dryness are constantly favored by increas- 
ing elevation. This brings us to one of the siroiigeat 
proofs in favQr of high altitudes. It is dilHcult, how- 
ever, to thoroughly explain this Buliject because of our 
lack of familiarity with the precise laws which govern 
the various changes of the moisture of the air. 

The Signal Service Bureau of the U. S. army deter- 
mines the percentage of saturation — or relative hu- 
midity — of the air by the difference in temjieraturea 
given by the wet and dry bulb thermometers. But these 
humidity records have not been well distribufed, and it 
would seem, either that the officers of this bureau have 
little confidence iu the reliability of humidity statistics, 
or that they do not appreciate their important bearings on 
climatologica! investigation. While the relative amount 
of atmospheric moisture is important, as determining the 
healthful activity of the skin, the promotion of perepi- 
ration and its evaporation from the surface of the body 
being proportionate to changes iu the dew-jiomt, and to 
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the remoyal of the temperature of the air from that of the 
body, — yet these records are in a great measure super- 
ficial, because they are relative and not reaL This, too, 
notwithstanding this relative ratio of saturation, is only a 
little more than half as much on the dry plains east of 
the Rocky Mountains as in some localities on the sea- 
coast. In the lower moist districts this percentage often 
reaches saturation, — the point at which fogs and dews 
are produced, — as a natural condition ; while on the 
western plateaus the habitually lower ratios present proof 
enough that the temperature is rarely found in the sus- 
picious company of the dew-point. 

Such, I believe, is the importance of a large amount of 
atmospheric vapor as a cauaative^ and of a small amount 
as a curative element of phthisis, that the absolute rather 
than the relative amount of moisture in the air claims 
our special study. If we knew, to-day, the absolute 
humidity — or the average amount of vapor in a cubic 
foot of air — in all parts of the country, we should have 
one of the most valuable indications possible of the best 
localities for phthisical patients. With some reservation 
as to temperature, the smallest ratios would indicate 
where consumption seldom originates. In such localities 
there must be a low ratio of relative humidity, small 
annual rain-fall, — except sudden and great precipitations, 
— a large proportion of sunshine, and a favorable dia- 
thermancy of the air, so much do these happy conditions 
accompany real dryness of the atmosphere. This abso- 
lute humidity would of course be shown to be greatest 
in the tropics, least toward the poles ; increased over 
large bodies of water, decreased as we go inland; in- 
creased by heat, as in summer and at midday, and de- 
creased by low temperature, as in winter and in the 
morning. 

To thoroughly appreciate the importance of the real 
atmospheric humidity, it is to be observed that the air 
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is capable of holding moisture, mainly according to its 
temperature. The expansion of air under the influence 
of heat increases its capacity for retaining invisible vapor 
from about half a grain in a cubic foot, — the limit at 
zero, with a barometrical pressure of thirty inches, — to 
19.84 grains, the limit at 100° Fahr. 

TABLE Vni. (GtiiSHBB'B.) 
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As to a loss due to change in the weight of the air, 
many complications present themselves, among which, a 
very slight one, is the fact that dry air weighs from two 
grains (at a temperature of 44° Fahr.) to eight grains 
(at 80° Falir.) more in the cubic foot than saturated air.^ 
The elastic force of vapor, or the absolute humidity of 
the atmosphere, Mr. Bucban says, " diminishes with the 
height, but the average rate at which it diminishes is 
not known." ^ The records of balloon ascensions give 
some interesting though indefluito information in this 
direction. The b;illoonist Croce-Spinelli, who perished 
in his aerial flight, recorded that, at an elevation of 
16,S70 feet, "there was no longer vapor in the air;" 
and the experience of many of us who have ascended 

' Smillaanian Mtldrtiogieid and Pki/sical Tablet, by A. Gujot. 
* Haadboak a/itetearaliigi/, bj Alexauder Buchiui, p. 1S3. 
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great heighte, agrees with that of Gay-Laaaac, who re- 
corded in his balloon ascension that, at 14,715 feet, "the 
air was bo dry tdat for want of Baliva he could hardly 
swallow bread." 

We understand that the air 18 twice as rarefied at the 
beigbt of three and one half miles, as at sea level, four 
times at seven miles, sixteen times at fourteen miles, 
sixty-four times at twenty-one miles elevation, etc. This 
expansion of the air with increasing elevation is accom- 
panied by a loss of jiart of its humid contents, through 
the coincident cooling whii.-h takes place, so plainly de- 
scribed by Professor Tyndall.* If we follow a cubic fuot 
of saturated air in its ascent through space, we notice the 
loss of most of its moisture in consequence of chQIing 
■ due to the expansion; but there is another portion of 
the moisture, as well as of the air, crowded outside the 
cube by the same expansion. 

Glaiaher's tables, before referred to, which give the 
■weight of vapor in a cubic foot of saturated air at 
different temperatures, ai'e made for a barometric press- 
ure of thirty inches. If those tables are as accurate for 
places a mile up in the air as for those at sea level, 
then there is no diminution of moisture due to elevation 
independent of temjjerature, and the saturated air of such 
height may retiiin more moisture in proportion to its 
weight for a given temperature than the air at sea level. 
The air at the School of Mines, in Golden, Colorado, 
6,900 feet above sea level, was found by Prof. E. J. Mal- 
lett to contain at 60° Fahr. SSI graina of nitrogen and 
99 gi-ains of oxygen, or 430 gniins weight for the cubic 
foot, which ia just about four fifths the weight of air at 
sea level. 

Is there no diminution in the capacity of this rarefied 
air for moisture, due to the lessened pressure of three 
pounds to the square inch ? The question is of irapor- 

1 Tkt FonnE of WiiM, bj Jolm Tvmlall, LL. D., F. K. 8,, 1871. 
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tance to ub as affecting the basis of our judgment of high 
altitudes. Besides, the Signal Service weather reports 
come to U3 with relative humidity noted as "not cor- 
rected for elevation," and we are left to learn what such 
con-ection may be. Now avoiding the perplexity in- 
duced by the search for suitable explauatious in Guyot's 
and Gliiisher'a complicated tables, we \vill simply say 
that the only correction given ia by the former autlior,^ 
and adds from two to three per cent, to the relative 
humidity of phieea of the altitude of the Rocky Moun- 
tain baae. Thia correction, aa affecting the dryness of 
air in high altitudes, amoLinta to but little ; besides, aa 
we have shown, the comparison of climates by the relative 
humidity of each, is superficial, when temperature is not 
taken into account. , 

With temperature, howeyer, as indicating the capaci- 
ty, for moisture, I have computed the actual increase 
'due to the elevation of Denver, in grains of moisture, 
per cubic foot of air, to be about as follows; .08 in win- 
ter, .13 in spring, .21 in summer, .12 in autumn, and ,13 
for the year. Tlius having the precise addition claimed 
for this elevation, the question naturally recurs in this 
form : Is the comparison of climates by the absolute 
humidiltf of each juat? Let us suppose that it is bo, 
and, adding Guyot's corrections, make one or two com- 
parisons, which will suffice to show the superiority of the 
highlands over the lowlands. 

We are enabled to ci>nipute the weight of vapor from 
Glaisher's Table already given, or fram one of Gnyofa 
tables. Compare New Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Santa Barbara, Cal., witli Denver. According to Dr. 
Baldwin,- the mean annual temperature of Jacksonville 
is 70°, and the mean relative humidity .69 -|-. Dr. Dim- 
mick, of Santa Barbara, gives the mean annual relative 
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bunoidity of tbat place &s .69 -\-, and of New Orleans, 
.83 + ; the auDual temperatures being respectively 61° 
and 69.5°. The Signal Service records of Denver give & 
mean annual temperature of 49.2'', the relative humidity 
being .46. Now making correction for the height of 
Denver, these figures show 6.58 grains of vapor in the 
average cubic foot of air in New Orleans, 6.6 in Jackson- 
ville, 4.23 in Santa Barbara, while in Denver the amount 
contained is 1.91 grains. Thus the latter is shown to 
have about one third the atmospheric moisture of New 
Orleans and Jacksonville, and less than half tbat of 
Santa Barbara. 

Again, compare the humidity of New Orleans, Santa 
Barbara, Jacksonville, Philadelphia, Davos (Switzer- 
land), and Denver, for the five cold months ending with 
March, the term of the air-cwre at Davos, we have : — 
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The small amount of absolute humidity, compared 
with the high relative humidity of Davoa shows the fiil- 
lacy of judging solely by the relative humidity, while 
the whole table proves the remarkable dryness of high 
altitudes in winter, and renders the claims of Santa Bar- 
bara, as a dry health -station, doubtful. 

The physical effect of cold, with excessive absolute, as 
jpposed to a high ratio of relative humidity, with really 
little moisture, is considerable. A gentleman, now a 

' Corrected £oc iarometricol heights by Gujot'B Meteorological TaUa, 
p. 72. 
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reeident of Denver, who formerly resided in Jackson- 
Tille, says that he " stands the winter cold better, and 
feels less chilly in Colorado than in Florida;" and the 
temperature of 58°, in doors, which ia always very com- 
fortable in Denver, ia said by Professor Walshs to ba 
disagreeably chilly at Madeira. Except certain high 
altitudes, where mountains act as constant condeiisera of 
moist currents, it is now incontestably shown that, as to 
temperature and humidity, coolness and dryness are pro- 
gressively concomitants of increasing elevation. 

We find corroborative evidence oE the favorable influ- 
ence of dryness, irrespective of altitude, in the fact that, 
among the nomada of the Kirgheez Steppes, dry, arid 
plains north and east of the Caspian Sea, consumption 
ia unknown; wliiie at Aatrachan, situated on a delta 
formed by the Volga as it empties iuto the Caspian Sea, 
half the deaths, during the summer season, are occa- 
sioned by thia diaeuae.^ Ite Kirgheez Steppes and As- 
tracban are both below the level of the oceau. 

The argument, then, that cool, dry climates, or high 
altitudea, are better than warm, moist ones, or tropical 
lowlands, needs no better conclusion than the evidence 
furnished by Dr. C. T. Williams's excellent analysis of 
593 winters spent by 251 consumptive patients in for- 
eign climates. I quote with pleasure — with thanks for 
the uuiiitentioniiJ favor — the indisputable evidence this 
aealous student of European and lowland resorts gives 
for high altitudes. I have already adverted to the expe- 
rience of 243 conauDiptives who apent 386 winters in 
English home stations, which resulted in the colder re- 
sorts "bearing off the palm." Now as to the experience 
in foreign climates. Dr. Williams concludes: "As to 
what chtss of patients profit most by dry climates, it has 
been ahowii that, taking collectively all forms and de- 
grees of phthisis, the dry climates are the most likely to 

> Ijombai'd, TTaiU da CUtaatologie il€(licalt. 
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arrest the disease As to the desirability of moist 

climates for consumptiye patients, the evidence is decid- 
edly against their use in the treatment of ordinary 
chronic phthisis. The addition of warmth only makes 
the damp tell more unfavorably, though a strong saline 
element and invigorating breezes do something to coun- 
teract the humid influence. Still even these do not 
place a moist climate on the same level as a dry one." ^ 

^ LdtMomicM LuiureM, 




DIATHERMANCY ' OF THE AIR. 



A STRIKING, and to most people a novel feature of 
bigh altitudes, is the clearness of the air, as sliown by 
the intensity of the sunshine. I waa impressed with this 
characteristic on my first arrival in Colorado, when, driv- 
ing towards the northeast on a cold winter afternoon, 
the exposed portions of my body became chilled, while 
the back of the carriage-seat, on which the sun was shin- 
ing, was very hot. After ineffectually endeavoring to 
get the Signal Service officers to study this matter, I 
conceived the idea of determining for myself the ratio 
of difference between the temperature in sunshine and 
shade, for each decided elevation, believing that, with 
the same conditions, excluding the influence of the wind, 
artificial heat, etc., observations at a few stations would 
serve to establish an approximate rule for almost all ele- 
viitions. Accordingly, the desired temperatures were re- 
corded at Washington, D. C, at Royalton, Vt., and at 
Denver. Ordinary thermometers in metallic frames, and 
of Fahrenheit scale, were used ; the observations were 
taken at 2 p. M, on clear days only, and western rooms, 
with western windows, "not artificially heated, were 
chosen. The temperature of the room was taken in the 
shade and in the sun, with the window closed and with 
> The increased facility with which rodiaal beat is uaasmitted. 
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it open, the direction, etc., of the wind being noted, the 
idi-a being to exclude observations perceptibly influenced 
hj wind and partial clouda. The resulu must be t^ken 
as only approximate for general conclusions, on account 
of the conditionB by which they muy have been uffectml, 
the fewness of the stations, and the short time the ob- 
servations continued, extending only over parts of March, 
April, May, and June.' I found an average of the same 
kind, taken at the city of Mexico by Dr. Jourdanet,^ 
which is added to the accompanying table : — 






Besides the increase of diathermancy, the table shows 
the more uniform clearness of the air at high than at low 
altitudes. From thia table we may nearly reach the de- 
sired result, namely the difference between sun and shade, 
or the heating power of the sun's rays. C. S. Richard- 
son, C. M. E,, kindly took many observations for me, at 
the Dolly Varden mine, on Mt. Bross, Colorado, which 

I Lately I have been plaased to learn, from Dr. Vacher's brochure on 
" DarOB, Xa Modi Dure." thM others also have been making observatioDe 
■imilar to my ova. BnC na these obaerTationa, oue witli the thermometer 
in vacuo, and another, that of M. SauBjnre, which cooaisled !□ " expoaing 
to the IBJB ot the sun a thermometer placed in a wooden box, lined with 
black cloth anil covered with gUsa," were not made under conditionB favor- 
able and usual to hnman exletenee, I have more conSdence in the ntiltt; 
of laj own ; Ibongh the contraata between sunshine and shade are not an 
great in mj observations as in the others. 

' Li Mexique ei I'Aniei'ique tropicaU, " Taken in January. 
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showed a difference of only 10° to 20° between the tem- 
perature ill tlie auQ and in the shade, out-doors at 2 P. M, 
and did not indicate the real diathermancy of the air. 
This I attributed to the rapid radiation of heat and con- 
stantly moving cold air of that exposed place. As there 
was no suitable building in which to try the other test, 
I prepared pasteboard boxes, with glass covers, and with 
black velvet lining, in which were taken the tempera- 
tures at Denver, Alma, and on Mt. Brosa, at 2 p. M. for 
a few days, at nearly the same season, with a result as 
follows : — 
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The differences between these records and the tem- 
peratures in the shade, noted at the Siime time, serve to 
show the increasing diathermancy of the air at these 
greater elevations, noth withstanding the peculiar influ- 
ence of the cold air and wind of those heights. Now the 
differences between these diathermancy tests tally as in 
Table XII. with the given differences in elevation. 

Thus a general rule is evolved, which may be changed 
by more accurate and extended obsei'vations, of one de- 
gree greater difference between the temperature in sun and 
shade for each rise of Z35feet} 

This diathermancy explains as clearly as does the ab- 
solute humidity of the air, the daily fluctuations in tem- 
perature so griidiially augmented with increasing eleva- 
te as I a,m nware, iliut a deSnite Bcnie for 
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tiou. But the transpareocy of tlie air is mainly ex- 
plained by the absolute liumtdity, or elastic force of 
vapor, the elevation giving only an increase in cliathec^ 
mancy above that produced by the decreasing humidity. 
So dry, low places, like Fort Yuma, Ciditornia, will be 
exceptions to the rule given. However, this does not 
disprove, but, on the contraiy tends to establish the in- 
creased diathermancy of high altitudes, where, as we 
have already shown, there exists a considerably lessened 
absolute humidity. 

TABLE XII. 
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The eSect of this diathennancy of high altitudes on 
bolar and terrestrial radiation is wonderful. The solar 
radiation is rapid, and soon after sunrise the temperature 
rises, because of the slight resistance which the rarefied 
and dry air offers to the sun's rays; while, after sunset, 
the terrestrial radiation is also rapid, because there is no 
moist envelope shnmding the face of the earth to pre- 
vent the natural cooling of the dry ground.^ This is 
exemplified in the warmth of the sunshine in the early 

1 TLB charaoler of tlie Bunliglit of high altitudes ia a nearer nppruach, 
if possible, to wliitc light, thnn at sea level, and many Hiid it desirable tu 
Wevgraj-bloB or imoked glaaaes to neuCralizs its eSscC 
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morning, and, again by the returning coolness at the 
close of day, when the solar influence aa suddenly dis- 
appears, so that within an hour or two there is a marked 
cooling of the atmosphere, — change almost like the de- 
cided difference between simshine and shade given in 
Table X. 

The conclusion of this eTidence is as follows; Com- 
paring the effects inimical to life in mines, cellars, and 
ill-lighted abodes, with the benefits of sunlight at low 
levels, where a stratum of moisture intercepts the sun's 
rays like a thin cloud, and then with the healthful influ- 
ence of the unobstructed sunshine of the highlands, and 
we can say, without fear of snccessful contradiction, that 
the beneficial effects of sunshine increase with increasing 
altitude. 

It is further to be noted, tbat the sun's rays being less 
obstructed by clouds over such plains as those east of 
the Rocky Mountains, there is a proportionately longer 
influence of sunshine in each twenty-four hours. Ac- 
cording to the records in the Signal Service Office at 
Denver, there were only seventeen days from January 
1, 1873, to September, 1878, in which the sun was in- 
visible throughout the whole day. 

This same diathermancy, associated, as it ia, with 
more rapid radiation after sunset in elevated regions, 
explains a certain degree o£ incorrectness of the ordi- 
nary temperature records of the Signal Service, which 
I have not hitherto seen noticed. These records are 
taken in the shade, and usually, as in Denver, on the 
north aide of the building, with the cold nine o'clock 
observation doubled and added to the seven A. M. and 
two p. M, observation, and the whole divided by four to 
give the general average. So, one warm midday ob- 
servation is made to balance three almost wholly unin- 
fluenced by the daily heat from the sun. We are much 
warmer on the elevated west-^m plains, during the hours 
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in whicli life out-doors is desirable, than is indicated by 
the thermometrical records. 

The therapeutic value of light and sunshine is, unfor- 
tunately, too little understood or appreciated. Lombard 
tells us that light — lumiere — stimulafea and darkness 
impedes respiration^ and through respiration, of course, 
animal heat and muscular activity. Moleschott proved 
this fact by experiments upon himself ; and the scien- 
tists, Bidder and Schmidt, noticing that animals, at rest, 
produced more carbonic acid in the day-time than at 
night, equalized the amount by depriving them of the 
influence of light.^ The experiment of consumptives, 
some sixteen in all, seeking reputed benefit from the 
equable temperature of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, re- 
sulted, of course, in failure ; five dying within a short 
time, and others being injured, a result due, undoubt- 
edly to the darkness and dampness combined. An in- 
quiry, in reference to this point, reveals the fact that in 
hospitals and barracks, the mortality upon the shady 
side of the building far exceeds that upon the sunny 
side. While winter experience in high altitudes with 
consumptives, proves to my own knowledge, that these 
patients improve the most in large airy rooms with a 
bright, sunny exposure. 

1 Op.cit., Tome I., p. 221. 




ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. — OZONE AKD WINDS. 

CuKjtTIVE ISFLUENCB OP AtHOSPKERIO ElECIBICITT. — ClTILIZATlOV 

TRAMMELS Phtbical Development. — An Out-door Life. — Sleef^ 

INC ON tan GbODND. — EtEOTBlClTT OfHiGH AlUTUCBS. — OSIOSS. 

— Imperfeotcos of Schonbein's Test. — Ozoke on the Heiohth. 

— Ozone among THE Pines. — Eeficacvof Ozoniebd Aib. — Wwus. 

" L'electriciti^ at I'ozone a^ssent sana iloute dans la mSme si^tis qne le 

The importance of atmospheric electricity as a cura- 
tiYfi power in disease is not to be me;isured by the little 
we know about the element itself. The experience in 
high altitiidea of persona of susceptible nervous tempera- 
ment goes to substantiate the universal evidence of sci- 
ence that, as a rule, electric tension in the atmosphere is 
increased with each decided elevation. Aside from the 
change in electric tension and the negative quality of 
atmospheric electricity during storms,^ we learn from 
extended obaervations,^ that with a clear sky the elec- 
tricity of the air is always positive, which quality Alex- 
ander Buchan says becomes manifest on flat ground at 
a lieiglit of five feet. It would seem that, witlh the in- 
crease of tension due to elevation, the positive electric- 
ity of the air, so abundant in dry elevated regions, would 
be consfantly nearing the negative electricity of the 
earth. With no other evidence to prove this than the 

' This qnality of storm areas may yet be made !o acconnt, to a certdin 
extent, for the benefit to be derivtd from daily sbowere in dry wentber, 
thwtfreqiienl changes of the electric conditions of the air baving a decided 
influence in dehilllated BtateB of the human body, 

' Taken at Ken Observatory. 
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experience of our DPrvona systems as we ascend into elec- 
trified strata, and the frequency of electrical plienomena 
there witnessed, I shall incline to the opinion that this 
is the true state of electric tension of high altitudea, till 
evidence is produced to the contrary. 

Now here is important teacliiiig for the consumptive 
multitude, in fat-t for most of the human family. The 
houses in which we live, and the piazzas and trees nnder 
which we sit, are intercepting this vital fluid whioh we 
were evidently intended to utilize more than we do. This 
reflection gives rise to an interesting train of thought in 
regard to the tendency of civilization towards physical 
decadence. The revelations of the future, by showing ua 
that every disease is but the infraction of some natural 
law, may further prove that we were not created to live 
in the kind of habitations we occupy, and that we vio- 
late one of nature's edicts when we immure ourselves in 
dwellings which exclude any of the vital elements upon 
which we live. The conception and realization of this 
make ua long for something like the nomadic life of the 
Israelite, or Arabian, especially when we contemplate 
the fact of the increasing number of deaths from con- 
sumption, which accompany increasing civilization, as 
evidenced by the last three census reports of the United 
States. 

High altitude experience goes far towards strength- 
ening the common-sense idea that an ovt-door life is of 
the greatest importance to the consumptive everywhere. 
The continued mediumship of the human body between 
the negative ground and the positive air, whether one is 
on foot or on horseback, is a constant renewal of his vi- 
tality. Here is the secret of the great utility of camping 
out and " roughing it," in dry, elevated countries. You 
lie down to sleep on the ground, as only a tired camper 
can, and rise in the morning from your negative electric 
bed, to stretch yourself in the positive electric air. I 
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have yet to meet with an experience which will diasuade 
me from adyising a consumptive to live in the open air, 
and sleep on the ground, whenever conditions are favor- 
able for BO duitt/f. 

Dr. James Henry Bennett, whose personal experience 
with phthisical invalids entitles his opinion to great con- 
sideration, thus emphasizes the importance of defective 
vital or nervous power as a cause of pulmonary consump- 
tion, which cause even underlies "the moat minute ana- 
tomical and histological researches," "CliniGal observa- 
tion shows that the manifestation of these forms of lung 
disease, chronic and acute, must be looked upon as the 
evidence and result of a serious, perhaps final, diminu- 
tion of vital or neiTous energy Unless the vital- 
ity of the individual can be roused, the morbid condition 
will surely progress, and life will be extinguished sooner 
or later, according to the state of the constitution of the 
patient, and to the type of the disease," ^ 

A continued study of consumptives' lives in this cli- 
mate, including the influence of inheritance, would add 
many facts corroborative of the soundness of this rea- 
soning. But without entering further into details, we 
may confidently affirm what is abundantly substantiated 
by experience, that the increased electrical influence of 
high-altitude atmosphere is one of our moet important aida 
in the successful battle against consumption.^ 

Oione. — In connection with the atmospheric electric- 
ity of high altitudes should be mentioned ozone, an im- 
portant product of that element. " The nature of ozone 
has been experimentally demonstrated by Rive and Mar 
rignac, who have transformed pure, dry oxygen into 
ozone by electricity. These scientists, therefore, whose 
names alone are authoritative, proposed to substitute the 
1 Pulmonari/ Contumplion, by JamsB Ilt^ury Bemictt, M, D, 
* Some [unher reniatka by the author on thia subject may be found in 
The ArchiiKt of Eleetrolosi/ and Neurology, for NoTerab«r, 187* : " The la- 
BDeoM of the Climate of Culorodo oa the Nervous Syitcm." 
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name electrified oxygen for that of ozone." ' While we 
here learn that ozone csin exist in perfectly dry air, it re- 
maina yet to be proven that Schonbeio'a test — the starch 
and iodide of potassium paper used — can give an esti- 
niafe of ozone with absolute dryness coexisting. It ia 
reasonable, then, to doubt the use of this chemical test, 
evidently operating, as it does, through the agency of 
some atmospheric moisture. This being proven partially 
true, the increased approach to absolute dryness of the 
atmosphere with increasing elevation, — together with 
other and local liabilities to error, — renders ozone star 
tieticB less and less reliable ; the question of their accu- 
racy may be as relative as that of the humidity of the 
air. We must h>ok to the genius of an Edison, or other 
scientific inventor, for an infallible test of this valuable 
agent, commensurate with the varying condiliims which 
the broad question of climate involves. 

But from the tests whic-h I have had made on the 
western plains and in mountains, the usual increase of 
ozone in the mountains is shown, while on the plains 
there is a good proportion, considering the lack of moist- 
ure and distance from the sea. A variation in the amounts 
observed may, I think, serve as a profitable indication of 
the special advantage of living in the mountains during 
the heat of summer. It is this, that the excess noted 
during the spring months on the plains came proportion- 
ately later in the season the higher up the observations 
were made. This advantage of going into yet higher 
regions in summer is in consonance with the increased 
benefit of the cooler temperature which we have already 
shown elevation insures. Dr. Schreiber, of Vienna, tells 
ua that the turpentine exhaled from pine forests pos- 
sesses, to a greater degree than all other bodies, the prop- 
erty of converting the oxygen of the air into ozone. ^ If 

1 Lombard, TraiUde UUir<otiilogh Medicate, Tame [., p. 7. 
* Addraa itfatt Austrian Mtlereotoffical Societg. 
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this be true, it will explain why a residence among the 
balsamic odors of the pines has long been esteemed of 
benefit to the pulmonary invalid, 

We have to consider ozone an important element in 
the atmospbere of a health station, becanse, considered 
ns an excess of oxygen, by its very presence, pure air 
may be inferred as existing. This inference naturally 
follows a recognition of ita powerful influence as an ox- 
idizing disinfectant. This it possesses, as Dr. Day, of 
London, remarks, through its "power of resolving and 
decomposing all animal and vegetable putrescent matter 
into primitive and innocuous forma. A stream of ozone, 
passed through a mass of black, offensive, and putrescent 
blood, effects a change in it as if by magic ; immediately, 
as soon as the operation has commenced, all disagreeable 
odor is removed, it reassumes ita florid, red color, and co- 
agulation is restored. If ozone be diffused through apart- 
ments or elsewhere, it not only disinfects by removing 
noxious vapors and poison germs, whatever their charac- 
ter may be, but, being itself in the gaseous form, it ia 
inhaled during respiration, and, passing into the blood 
through the lungs, it oxidizes the used-up and effete mat- 
ters produced during assimilation and ttie renewal of va- 
rious tissues, thus effecting a certain resistance to these 
pernicious influences if retained witbin the human 
body." ' 

Winds. — While but little can be said of the winds of 
high altitudes, independent of local peculiarities, three 
general facta may be mentioned, whiuh will not be con- 
sidered detrimental to elevated climates, in view of the 
generally admitted bealthful influence of a moderate 
amount of wind. 

Firet. The total movement of the air at nearly all 
exposed high altitudes, is greater than that nt similar 
places in the lowlands, yet not nearly as much so, at 

1 Addrea lir/ore ihe Saailari/ Instilate of Greal Britain and Indand. 
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many points, as would generally be expected. The 
number of observations in regard to these winds which 
usually bring mild and pleasant weather, and the total 
movement of the air,^ compare most favorably with the 
records of low altitude stations. 

Second. The winds of high altitudes , being less di- 
verted from their general course, their indication as to 
the character of the weather is more constant than at 
most low stations, and especially is this the case of in- 
land localities. For instance, according to excellent 
charts in the "Annual Report of the Signal Service Bu- 
reau for 1876," giving wind directions which are most, 
and those which are least likely to be followed by rain, 
the indications are very strong for Northern and Eastern 
Colorado, and Southeastern Wyoming, — Denver and 
Cheyenne — that the south, southwest, and west winds 
bring pleasant weather, while their opposites, the north, 
northeast, and east, bring most of the rainy weather .^ 
In Eastern New Mexico — Santa F^ — nearly the oppo- 
site rule holds good : the northwest, north, and northeast 
winds bring pleasant weather, while the southeast, south, 
and southwest winds bring most of the rain. The damp 
atmosphere comes in both cases from below, — the Mis- 
souri Valley and the Gulf of Mexico, — while the dry, 
warm air comes from over the mountains, which seem to 
act as condensers. This is proved by the records of the 
Pike's Peak station, where the rain-bearing winds are 
the same, as to direction, as the above-mentioned dry 
winds in the plains. 

Third. The winds of high altitudes, while they have 
the same influence in purifying the air, have proportion- 
ately less force, — rapidity being the same, — according 

^ Plate X., " Total Movement of Air, with Resultants," Statistical Atlas 
of United States from Ninth Census of 2870, by F. A. Walker, M. A. See, 
also, Climatic Map. 

^ See Climatic Map, page 26. 
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to the lessened weight of the air due to elevation. It 
may be said, however, that in dry regions, as the Eastern 
Rocky Mountain slope, and especially where the adobe 
soil of New Mexico, Southern Colorado, and Western 
Texas exists, the dust storms raised by strong winds are 
a disagreeable element that should be for a time avoided 
by those having weak or diseased lungs. 



CHAPTER X. 

ALTITUDE. 

Phtbiolooical Effects of High Altitudes. — The Pulse af- 
fected bt Elevation. — Bt Exebcise. — Respibation affected 
BT Elevation. — Joubdanbt's Theobt. — Mobe perfect Oxygen- 
ation ON THE Heights. — M. Paul Bert's Experiments. — 

ANiEMIA. — DbEPEB and MORE FbEQUEXT ReSPIBATIONS. — ThB 

Endosmose OF Oxygen favobed. 

The physiological effects of high altitude on man are 
well understood when we consider the lessened pressure 
of the air which obtains at a given elevation. Reckon- 
ing the superficial area of a man's body as sixteen square 
feet, and the pressure to the square inch as three pounds 
less at the base of the Rocky Mountains (6,000 feet) 
than at sea level, we have this surface relieved of the 
enormous weight of nearly 7,000 pounds. With these 
figures in our minds we are struck with the wonderful 
adaptability of the normal human organism to changes 
in atmospheric pressure, when the limit of danger lies 
in an atmosphere almost twice rarefied on the one hand 
and five times condensed on the other. ^ 

But when we go further, and learn that Leiberkiihn^ 
has computed the area of respiratory surface in both 
lungs of man to be 1,400 square feet, which Dalton avers 
is not exaggerated,^ we find a subtraction of pressure 
from these organs which is truly wonderful, even for an 
elevation of one mile. The respiratory organs, then, 
are those which are chiefly influenced by lessened at- 

1 Parkes, Practical Hygiene, 4th cd., p. 409. 
« Simon's Chemistry of Man, Phil, ed., 1846, p. 109. 
• Human Physiology , by J. C. Dalton, M. D., 3d ed., p. 236. 
6 
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mosplieric pressure, the effect on other organs being 
mainly secondary to the induced activity of respii-ation. 

Let UB analyze the modus operandi of this phenom- 
enon. The proportions of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic 
acid, to eaflh other, do not Tary greatly for habitable ele- 
vatioua. With temperature remaining unchanged, there 
is then a fifth less oxygen in a given space of air a 
fifth rarefied, as at 6,000 feet. So it seems the lunga 
must inspire a fifth more air to get the same amount ot 
oxygen tlian at sea level. This greater work is accom- 
plished, firsti by quickened respinition. which, as well 
as the coincident increased activity of the heart is best 
shown in aeronauts who make no muscular exertion as 
they riae.i Dr. Vacher says that M. Gaston Tessandier, 
the surviving aeronaut on the Zenith, gave him tlie rec- 
ord of his respirations as 26 at 17,331 feet, and on the 
earth 19 to 23 per minute. Dr. Vacher himself, wlien 
he went to investigate the remarkable effect of the win- 
ter air cure (cures d'air), at Davos, made careful esti- 
mates of his respirations, which were 18.2 per minute at 
Davos, while at Paris they were 16.6, his pulse increas- 
ing from 69 to 78 beats per minute.^ When I came to 
Colorado seven yeiirs ago, I noticed an increase in my 
respirations from about 20 to 30 per minute, in twenty- 
four hours, while rising 4,000 feet in Western Kansaa, 
and an increase of pulsations from 72 to 82.* 

By comparing a number of estimates of the pulse 

> IlaHain Aiools, hj I'arkea. Bio[ niid Gay Logsfle. at 9,000 feet, in- 
crease i>E IB to SO beaUi of the piiliw. Glaisher, bC 17,000 feil, in..TeaBe uf 
10 tu 34 lieuta of the pulae. Glaiiilter, at 24,000 fi^t, iiiciense uf 2i to 31 
beats uf rbn pulae. 

K Lf Moat JJare-Dai-ot. £tiidf. M^dicak ft CUmal^agiqae, bic. 

» Tliis record i» of use, as compared wirli that of Dr. Viicher, who wa« 
probsblv in health, to show (lie increased dietarbnnee elevation firoH 
in tho«e whose luDga are impaired; for at that time, ten montha aftei 
pnlnioiiBry hemorrlLagBa, mj right apex and aome other peripheral lung 
liesue sliowed signs of Ijeiiig elosC'' "''th iiitlaiLimatorv nr ullier l>rodlict8, 
which have since liap|ii1; diuippeured. 
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taken by Dr. Hermann Weber, by aeronauts, and by my- 
self and others, for the purpose of discovering the influ- 
ence of elevation upon tlie sanie, and having the records 
made witb similar positions of the body, conditions of 
rest, etc., we may approximate a general rule for the in- 
crease of the puhe for a given rise in elevation. This 
Bcale I will fix at one to two pulsations per miuute for 
each 1,000 feet rise in the case of healthy persons, who 
are unaccustomed to the influence of the lieights, the 
records for different elevations being taken within tha 
same twenty-fonr hours. Any estimate, however, will 
vary bo much with different persons and circumstances, 
that a scale without latitude of rei^koning would be the 
exception rather than tlie rule. How variously different 
circulations are affected liy increase of elevations is made 
evident by noting the different susceptibilities of nerv- 
ous Bystems, the influence of age, sex, weight, former 
habits of exercise, already existing internal organic dis- 
ease, old pleuritic adhesions, or eveu weakness in respira- 
tory power. 

The influence ot prolonged or violent exercise, as in 
climbing high mountains, may exaggerate the effect just 
noted, to such a degree as to preclude the possibility of 
any definite estimate without burdensome detail, — an 
effect which continues sometimes for half a day or more, 
— illustrated by the case of Weber, who noted that hia 
pulse remained, for several tours, some ten to twenty 
beats higher after, than before, a forced ascent of one 
of the Alps ; while the pulse of his guide, who was ac- 
customed to that life, retained to a considerable extent 
its equability. 

As to respiration, the exercise of the will makes a 
great difference in its frequency. Besides, the respira- 
tions in high altitudes are more generally increased in 
frequency by muscular exertion than in low countries, 
aa any member of an Alpine Club can testify. An inti- 
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mate relation between the rapidity of respiration and in- 
crease of heart beats ia to be noticed in mountaiu life. 
Lungs of persons habituully active in high altitudes, 
have little incentive to frequent respiration when the in- 
dividual is perfectly quiet, aa ia naual when the reapira- 
tioiis are counted. 

I thought I discoTered another of the immediate 
effects of elevation, which I have nowhere seen men- 
tioned, but which yet may he of account in studying the 
therapeutica of the high-altitude cure of phtliisia, an 
early and almost constant symptom of which diaeaae 
ia prolonged expiration. I refer to a quicker expiration, 
which was aa though the increased number of respira- 
tions per minute was made up from the time given to 
expiration.' 

Aa to the effect of altitude on breathing, Dr. Vacher 
takes issue with Dr. Spengler, of Davoa, and alao with 
Dr. Jourdanet, — the two latter gentlemen claiming that 
"the lungs supply a deficiency of oxygen by deeper and 
slower," while the former emphasizes the " more fre- 
quent," respirations. 

I shall have to differ with these gentlemen on both 
sides — especially Jourdanet — saying the respirations are 
both deeper and more frequent, at first the frequency, 
and afterwards the profundity predominating. Accord- 
ing to Coindet, who made 1,500 observations of the 
frequency of respirations in France and Mexico, they 
were 19.36 per minute for the French, and 20.30 for the 
Mexicans. The greater breadth of the lungs of inhab- 
itants of high altitudes has been noted by all observers 
who have had favorable opportunities for testing the 
question. Our knowledge of the mountain Indians of 
the western part of the United States agrees with the 
fact noted by Jourdanet, " that Mexican Indians, though 

1 "CoUirado na a Winter Resort for luvalidB," Chicago Xfediml Ex- 
oniner, Jftnnary IS, IST4 
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of medium height, have unusually large and wide chests, 
quite out of proportion to their size." Even children, 
bom in the Rocky Mountains, have been noticed to have 
chests of unusually large capacity, and the increased 
circumference of the chedts of consumptives after under- 
going the high-altitude treatment, is shown in many of 
Prof. Weber's, as well as ray own cases. M. Jaccoud, 
at Saint Moritz, says the respirations are not only more 
frequent but fuller, and remarks: "This circumstance 
brings into use certain portions of the lung which I call 
idle^ because they ordinarily take but a small part in 
respiration." ^ Dr. Jourdanet's opinions are evidently 
expressed with the desire to prove his theory — d^soxy- 
g^nation de Fair — that the deficient oxygen inspired at 
great elevations is the cause of the immunity from phthi- 
sis. As I must differ with this noted author, in refer- 
ence to the rationale of high altitude therapeutics, I may 
be excused for quoting, and commenting at length upon 
his views. 

" We have stated that anaemia is the habitual condi- 
tion of men who people great elevations, — anaemia by 
the imperfection of the respiratory act. If it is natural 
to admit, a priori^ that this anomaly may have a neces- 
sary influence upon the beginning, nature, and progress 
of maladies in general, with how much more reason must 
we acknowledge that the organ which presides over the 
respiratory functions would feel the influence of it ? The 
lungs, in fact, find they have to deal with a dry, rarefied 
air of diminished barometrical pressure. The three con- 
ditions of dryness, rarefaction, and lightness of the at- 
mosphere evidently render the endosmose of oxygen, 
destined to feed respiration, less easy. But if we are 
correct in saying that the most natural stimulant of any 
organ is the element in which it acts, we may affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that the lungs are always 

^ La Station de San Moritz^ p. 34. 
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t&ined air to represent various degrees of pressure, and 
then noted the duration of their lives. Afterwards he 
analyzed the contained air to determine the amount of 
oxygen and eatbonic acid remaining. The results were 
as follows : The hitds died in limes nearly proportionate 
to the amonut of air in the jars, and its richness in nxy- 
^n. The proportion of oxygen the jars contained after 
the death of the birds, as compared with the qiiuntity in 
the jars when thp experiments commenced, gradually in- 
creasi'd aa the pressure was made less. This reaidnal of 
oxygen, which Bert calls tho "tension of oxygen," when 
computed for a pressure equivalent to sea level, was 
always eqiial to from three and a half to four per cent. 
This much ivas irrespirable, which amount in fact consti- 
tuted a larger and larger proportion of the oxygen the 
jars contained when the experiments commenced, until 
the four per cent, at sea level was equivalent to nearly the 
full amount of oxygen existing in the jara, or to a rare- 
faction of the air approximately equal to over 34,000 feet 
above the sea. On the other hand, the carbonic acid in 
the residua! air aa steadily and proportionately decreased 
as the pressure in the jara was lessened ; namely, from 
14.8 at sea level to 8.1 at about the equivalent of 28,000 
feet elevation, and 0.6 at about 34,000; the percentage 
of oxygen remaining, at the same pressui-es, being re- 
spectively S, 11.5, and 111.6. Thua we see that while, 
proportionate with the lessened pressure, the air is less 
and less respirahlc in confined jars, there must always be 
left an amount of oxygen to equal three and a half to 
four per cent, at sea level. 

We have here instances of death purely from a diminu- 
tion of oxygen, the chemical constituents of the residual 
air making little difference, since not enough oxygen had 
been absorbed to favor the generation of an injurious 
amount of carbonic acid. But we must bear in mind the 
extreme rarefaction at which these deaths occurred, an 
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equivalent of probably over 34,000 feet above sea level. 
This is far beyond the possible exercise of any of the 
compensating conditions we must take into consideration. 

It is also a noticeable feature of these elaborate ex- 
periments that the residual oxygen did not decidedly 
increase, nor the carbonic acid remaining in the jars 
lessen, nor the duration of the lives of the confined birds 
greatly vary, till a rarefaction equivalent to over 9,000 
feet above sea level had been reached. 

The application Paul Bert made of these results ob- 
tained in perfectly sealed jars, to the inhabitants of ele- 
vated sections generally, may reasonably be called in 
question. Aside from the probability that the carbonic 
acid, for pressures where it can be generated, has a 
poisonous influence on the confined bird, this forcing the 
air to irrespirable or poisonous states has no parallel in 
usual human experience. 

Tliat the generated carbonic acid began to exercise a 
somewhat poisonous influence at the small diminution of 
pressures in Bert's sealed jars, may reasonably be in- 
ferred from the fact that, when the pressures were in- 
creased above the normal standard, the carbonic acid 
remaining after the death of the birds increased to the 
equivalent of twenty-six per cent, at sea level, at which 
point the birds always died, evidently poisoned thereby. 
This death by carbonic acid predominated at pressures 
representing one and one half to three or four atmos- 
pheres. Then, as the pressure was increased, the toxic 
effect of condensed oxygen was evident by the lessening 
duration of the birds' lives in the jars. At length, when 
the confined air represented pressures of nine or ten at- 
mospheres, the death of the birds, from concentrated oxy- 
gen, was instantaneous. Though it is indeed interesting 
to thus separately trace out these extreme causes of death 
in confined space, — namely, by the diminution of oxy- 
gen, by generated carbonic acid, and by condensed oxy- 
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gen, — yet they are all bo unusual to man, and extrava- 
gant, when applied to the inediiim altitudea we are 
studying, that we must consider them mainly unsuited 
to the present controveray. 

Aside from the compensating states of man for medium 
rarefactions, we should note how the atmosphere itself 
might make amends for its loss of oxygen. The more 
rapid movement of the air, radiation of heat, physical 
changes, etc., at great elevations, are questions whit-L have 
to bo taken into account. But an important rule may be 
evolved from these experimeuta, since the proportion of 
oxygen we can breathe, as compared with what exists at 
sea level, is constajitly lessening, and so must be as con- 
stantly renewed, namely : The greater the elevation above 
the sea the more does ventilation and out-door life be- 
come ease7itial to healthful living? This rule is made 
positive and unavoidable by the facts presented as well 
as by tlie imperative necessity to breathe more air, ac- 
cording to its rarefaction, in order that the needed 
amount of oxygen may be obtained. 

In the course of these remarks we have noticed the 
effect of elevation in cooling the atmosphere, and so 
tending to supply the deficiency of oxygen ; also the effect 
of rarefaction of the air upon respiration, and the com- 
pensating states of man, for instiuice as shown by Se- 
guin's estimate, tliat three or four times as much oxygen 
is absorbed in activity as in a stat-e of rest. Now, if 
more frequent and deeper respirations do not compensate 
for the deficiency of oxygen, it is not proved that the 
endosmose of oxygen has any constant relation to the 
amount of oxygen inspired. On the contrary, Dr. Parkes 
says ; * "In esperinients on animals, as long us the per- 
centage of oxygen did not smk below a certain point 

' Nute that this mk is diioctlj oppoeed to the cou(Iiiiou.°, in confiued 
jnrn, wliifh are iiseil to verify Dr. Juutiiaiiot'a concluBions. 
* Practical Hi/sieiif, p. 407. 
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(fourteen per cent.), as much was absorbed into the 
blood as when the oxgeyn was in a natural proportion." 
This does not take into iiccount any augmented respira- 
tion due to elevation or any other cause. From these 
experiments the important inference can be fairly drawn 
that there is an overplus of oxygen in the air above what 
is used in ordinary respiration.^ 

It is much more probable, in view of the more per- 
fect combustion (oxygenaticm) which takes place in con- 
sumptives who move to the highlands, that this defi- 
ciency of oxygen is more than compensiited for in the 
altitudes we are considering. As to " anremia by the 
imperfection of the respiratory act," which " is the ha- 
bitual condition of men who people great elevations," 
it is well to avoid any misconception of the meaning of 
this term. The very general loss in weight, experienced 
by fleshy or nervous persons in high altitudes, does not 
seem to be due to any want in the quantity or the qual- 
ity of the blood, but rather to a more complete and rapid 
combustion of the carbonaceous supply common to all 
in varying degrees. While the roundness of j)hysiqne is 
in a measure lost and the wrinkled skin and early gray 
hairs indicate that the ageing process is perhaps going 
on more rapidly, yet the complexion is generally florid 
and the circulation different from that known as the 
ansemic condition. 

Let us examine this interesting point further, espe- 
cially noting the changes in the density of the respired 
air while it is in the lungs. I have already referred to 
the wonderful extent of respiratory surface in the lungs. 
This large area and the considerable change in atmos- 
pheric pressure are two striking factors of the changed 
respiration due to elevation. The mechanical effect of 

1 If it is a fact that there is an overplus of oxygen (not including tlie 
residual three or four per cent, which is shown above to be irrespirable), 
I have not before seen it stated. 
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this lessened atmospheric pressure is what chiefly in- 
terests us. With the atmosphere, say one flftli rarefied, 
the respirations are deeper and more frequent. Theu 
the density of the air in the lungs during inspii-atioii 
would seem to be lessened in proportion to the greater 
quantity of air which has to be breathed. This increased 
approach to a state of yacuum in the lungs tends to draw 
the hlobd quickly into the pulmonary vessels, which 
movement of the circulating fluid is aided by the ac- 
companying increased action of the heart. But exfjira- 
tion follows, and it is during expiration that the respira- 
tory muscles have the greater power, — greiiter because 
the muscles of expii-ation are in their nonnal condition 
for activity when the thorax is distended, and the thorax 
is more distended because it has to labor with more air. 

I have already expressed the opinion that espirution, 
rather than inspiration, is shortened by the diminished 
pressure of elevation. This would still further show 
the increased advantiti"" of tlie expiratory muscles. Then 
the density of the air within the lungs is suddenly made 
greater than the density of that outside the body. The 
blood-vessels are pressed upon and the previously aug- 
mented flow into the lungs is impelled towards the left 
side of the heart. It is possible thut in very great 
changes of elevation, as in the rapid ascent of moun- 
tains above 12,000 feet, or rising to a great height in a 
balloon, the pulmonary vessels may not bear this alter- 
nate rarefaction and pressure, and hemorrhage may re- 
sult. But we are spealting now of reasonably high alti- 
tudes, which must be considered as varying for different 
invalids. 

The more rapid and perfect renewal of the capillary 
circulation in the hmga, is opposed to the stasis ot blood 
which is an early stage of inflammation. Not only that, 
but chronic hypertrophied endotlieliuni and the foci 
and products of inflammation iu intercellular tissue are 
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crowded outwards from the air passages by this press- 
ure, increased from within during expiration, and thus 
their absorption is accelerated. The expectoration, ac- 
cumulations of mucus, epithelial debris, etc., may by 
the same increased movement of the respired air be 
better loosened and thrown off. The lungs, thus purified 
and cleansed of the results of inflammation and morbid 
principles of lingering tendency, have no place for adven- 
titious products or the deposit of tubercle. 

Is this accelerated activity of the pulmonary vessels 
and tissue a condition of anoemia, and is it here we find 
the "rest" which excludes the idea of any permanent 
excitation of the lungs ? There is no rest for tlie lung, 
and in this fact lies its salvation. Rest is advantageous 
in some acute conditions, but it offers no special antag- 
onism to progressive degeneration of lung tissue, even if, 
as is here erroneously assumed, " the lungs are always 
stimuLited in a less degree upon the heights than at the 
level of the sea." , 

As to the '' endosmose of oxygen " being less easy in 
high altitudes, how, may I ask, if it is so, can the lungs 
whose function is the endosmose of oxygen enjoy the 
rest claimed? Is it natural for an organ to be at rest the 
activity of which is obstructed ? I can see no obstacle 
to the endosmose of oxygen due to lessened atmospheric 
pressure; on the contrary, almost every effect of the rare- 
faction of the air is to complete and perfect this proc- 
ess. According to Dunglison, " the rapidity with which 
endosmose is accomplished varies according to the na- 
ture of the septum or tissue, and of the penetrating 
body, and to the penetrability of the tissue." Now, in 
high altitudes, the improved capillary circulation, more 
particularly in the lungs, the quickened flow of blood on 
one side of the intercepting membrane, and the propor- 
tionately increased pressure and rapid renewal of the air 
on the other, all combine to favor the endosmose of 
oxygen. 
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It is not necessary, then, for ua to burden our minds 
with doubtful problems in order to understand the liealth- 
ful influence of the atmosphere of moderately high alti- 
tudes upon the organs of respiration. This more perfect 
oxygenation and capillary circulation of the blood assists 
a healthy renewal of tissue, and is constantly washing out 
of the system and preventing the focusing of impurities 
or disease germs, of which the consumptive body ia full.^ 

The improved respiration and circuliition make new 
demands for increased digestion and alimentiition. Not 
only the lungs and heart, but the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys, all contribute a share of this increased labor 
towards sustuining a quicker but more perfect life. The 
loss of flesh in one, and tlie gain in another, — the lat- 
ter, especially, for those new-comei-s for whom simply to 
live " ia gain," — are but the preponderance of waste and 
repair over each other, which come to all with varying 
results. 

' An exception fhonld here %a noted, that this purifying process may be 
too great a taak tor the feeble vital force remaining. Tou extensiTeorfar- 
adranced dJBeiiee of the lungs, the B^stem being utturati'd with its accunm- 
latiog effects, raav Dalurally prove too stmng an enemy for this or »nj 
Dtlier purifying process; bo tlint, in the heated contest whi<^b is inaagn- 
rated, the victim ia quickly coiijumed. Such has bten the fate of many 
who have suddenly risen to great elevations, for the sake of n 
health, when already advanced in Che last aiage of coa:« 



CHAPTER XL 

AliTTTUDB OP APPROXIMATE IMMUNITY FROM CON- 
SUMPTION. 

Thb Theory op aw Exact Line op Immunity. — No general Pos- 
itive Rule. — The Altitude op Approximate Immunity in Eu- 
rope. — In North America. — In South America. — In Mexico. 
— Altitude op Immunity in Colorado. — Cases above Six 
Thousand Feet. — Below that Altitude. — Effect of Pro- 
gressive Civilization. 

The study of the geographical distribution of con- 
sumption gives us an additional and remarkable evidence 
of the curative influence of high altitudes: to use the 
words of Shakespeare, " This fortress built by nature 
for herself against infection." If a certain locality or 
mode of life gives a large number of persons immunity 
from this disease, there is the strongest possible ground 
for the inference that the afflicted, who can and will 
adopt the same place of abode, or manner of living, may 
reasonably expect special chances of recovery. Some 
writers have contended that an exact line of freedom 
from consumption could be drawn, depending upon alti- 
tude and latitude. Among others, Kiichenmeister made 
such close estimates as to give a rule for the altitude of 
immunity in any latitude ; in Germany, the difference 
for different latitudes being 375 feet less for each degree 
from south to nortb.^ At the equator, the line of immu- 
nity was placed at 9,000 feet, and in Switzerland at 
3,000 feet, an estimate which is too low by one or two 
thousand feet, according to the valuable statistics of 

1 Die hochgelegenen Plateaus ah Sanatorien fur Schwindsuchtic/e, von Dr. 
Friedrich Kuchenmeister. 
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Lombanl, who was one of the first to notice the rarity of 
phthisis in the high-lying habitahle districts of Switzer- 
land. 

But there are local conditions, variations in the cli- 
matic attributes we have thus far conaidtred, which 
would be apt to invalidate any exact rule of this kind. 
For instance, the Coast Range of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, in California, which condenses much of the 
moisture from the constant Pacific winds, ofEi'i's an en- 
tirely different climate from that of the elevated portions 
of the next range, and the latter, in turn, from the cen- 
tral range running through the continent. 

It is better, perhaps, not to enuriciute any positive law j 
because, if jin opponent meet with any type of consump- 
tion originating above the stated elevation, we have at- 
tempted too much, and can go no further with him. It 
is not here asserted that a given altitude always insures 
freedom from consumption, nor that an approximate im- 
munity may not exist at some low levels, as is claimed 
for certain regions far to the north, and for a steppe in 
Asia, said to be one hundred feet below sea level, inhab- 
ited by an extensive and vagrant population. We know 
little of these places, and, as with new gold-fields and 
far-off favored localities, to which "distance lends en- 
chantment," we are suspii^ious of undesirahilities. How- 
ever, as before shown, the cold in the one case and the 
augmented influence of the sunshine in the other, insures 
the diyness which is characteristic of the heights. 

The argument presented is, that if twenty to thirty 
per cent, of all deaths occiimng on the coast and borders 
of rivers are from consumption which originated there, 
— as on the fortieth parallel in the United States, — ten 
to twenty per cent, on higher ground, under 1,000 feet ; 
five to ten per cent, from that height to 2,000 feet; two 
to five per cent, from that height to 4,000 feet ; one to 
two per cent, from that to 0,000 feet ; and seldom a case 
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above that point ; then the proof is conclusive enough in 
favor of high altitudes as a resort for consumptives, even 
though a Signal Service observer on Pike's Peak should 
there suffer a lesion of the lung, which should eventuate 
in his death from consumption. 

We speak, then, of an altitude of approximate immu- 
nity^ which, like the good qualities of high altitudes pre- 
viously discussed, is found higher up as we approach the 
equator. And in this fact lies the strongest proof, aside 
from the experience of a considerable number of inva- 
lids, of the soundness of the combined arguments pre- 
sented in the foregoing analysis, the most favorable condi- 
tiona advancing hand in hand with the most favorable 
results^ and culminating in the desired immunity. 

An additional evidence, in favor of an approximate 
immunity due to elevation, may be gained fi*oni the low 
rate of mortality from pneumonia, as well as from con- 
sumption, as shown by our census statistics, especially 
since we are coming so generally to consider phthisis as 
of inflammatory origin. It is that, while high altitude 
increases the unfavorable prognosis in acute pneumonia, 
the ratio of deaths from this affection, in the Rocky 
Mountain States and Territories, is considerably less than 
in lower regions, especially the Southern and Middle 
States, showing that there must have been few cases of 
pneumonia in the higher districts to have passed into 
chronic disease. 

Drs. Weber, Lombard, Jourdanet, C. T. Williams, and 
Walshe, have given, in valuable works already quoted, 
abundant evidence from mortality records of the gradual 
decrease of deaths from consumption originating in high 
lands. ^ In general, the altitudes of approximate immu- 

1 These authors are amplj corroborated by Kuchenmeister, Brehmer, 
Archibald Smith, Ftichs, Niihry, Vacher, Spengler, Hirsch, Guilbert, and 
others. 
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nity are a little above the elevationa of favorable high 
altitude climates given in tlie first part of tliia work. 

In Europe, Dr. VacLer teila us that, dniing a prac- 
tice of BiK years in Mont Dor&, he h<i3 seen but two 
cases of consumption among the uativi; population ; both 
of which were contracteil at lower levels. 

Dr. Spengler, a resident physiuian of Davos, testifies in 
favor of the immnnity of that locality, and aays he has 
not met with a single case of indigenuua phthisis during 
a practice of fourteen years. Dr. Briigger states that 
consumption does not occur among those inhabitaots of 
the Upper Engadine who Lave not left their eauntry.' 
According to the facts collected by Hirsch, there is al- 
most an absohitg immunity in the mountainoua regions 
of Tburingia, the Tyrol, and Abenharrz; and Lombard 
writes that at Erivan, a city high up among the Caucar 
sian MonutaiuB, the disease ia veiy rare. 

In America, Dr. Wight characterizes the inhabitants 
of the Cumberland table-lands as "a people without con- 
sumption," their mode of life probably having much to 
do with their immunity. In New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah, not a little evidence of an altitude of immunity ia 
shown in communications I have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving from army surgeons wlio have served at elevated 
stations.^ Surgeon John F. Hammond, United States 
Array, writing on the diseases of New Mexico, Rio 
Grande valley, saya : " Phthisis pulmonalia I have never 
seen in the country except in two instances: once in an 
officer of the United States Armv, and once in an Amer- 
ican emigrant. It was developed in i-ach before he left 
the United States, and each very gradually improved." 

1 CliuiaU of the Swiss Alps. HetmBnn Weber, M. D. 

' Amaug olher arm/ surgeons who liavc written in coiratxirntion at 
rasrted immimity at their aUtionfi, aro B. G. McPliail, Ciiin]i Apnche, 
A. T. ; W. J. WildOn, Fort Baj'aid, N. M. ; Oscar A. Wooilworth, Mrsills, 
N. M. ; J. V. Lnaderdale, formerly Eliitioned at Tucran, Arizuna, and 
C. B, Wliitc, Fart Independence , Culilornia. 
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Dr. Irwin reports for Fort Defiance (6,500 feet), north- 
weetern New Mexico, " during a service of some seven 
yeara in New Mexico and Arizona, ranging over a re^on 
embraced between the Slat and 36th degrees of north 
latitnde, — Fort Union, New Mexico, to Fort. Buclianan, 
Arizona, — I never saw or heard of a case of tuberciiloua 
disease amongst tlie native inhabitants of those territo- 
ries." Surgeon E. P. Volium, from Cump Douglas, 
Utah, writes : " In an experience of three years and a 
half in Utah, I have not seen a case of consumption 
that originated in the territory, and the Mormon physi- 
cians declare that no persons born in Utah — excepting 
Indians — have had tlie disease to their knowledge." 

Dr. Archibald Smith, w!io practiced medicine a long 
time in the Peruvian Andfs, says that phthisis was un- 
kno^vii above 8,000 feet, " except as an exotic," which 
evidence, Dr. 0. T. Williams well remarks, " is important, 
becaiiBe we know that even up to 13,500 feet, large towns 
are found in IhatpaHof South America, sncli jia La Piiz, 
the capital of Bolivia, and therefore there probably exists 
some of the causes specially favorable to the development 
of phthisis." 

Of the Annhuac'in Mexico, as a region of almost com- 
plete exemption from this malady, we have ample evi- 
dence in the experiem'e of Junrdanet, who places the line 
of immunity at 7,000 feet, und records that dujing two 
years' practice in Puebla, and eight in the city of Mexico, 
embracing a population of 270,000 iubahitants, he met 
with remarkably few cases of consumption. These oc^ 
curred chiefly among the natives whom business interests 
induced to visit lower levels, and the indigent — a class 
rendered quite numerons in Mexico by natural indolence, 
acquired habits, and defects of social organization. He 
adds that if the inhabitants would take ordinary hygienic 
care of themselves the disease might be wholly banished. 
That this immunity from consumption ia not one of priv- 
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ileged latitude is evidenced by the facb that at a few 
leagues distance, where the Cordilleras slope toward the 
sea, this disease increases in. direct proportion to the de- 
scent.! 

Dr. J. C, Davis, at present in Denver, who lived nine- 
teen years in Zanatecas, Mexico, 8,160 feet above the 
sea, tella me he did not have an average of a case of con- 
sumption a year, in an extensive practice there, and those 
could be traced to pneumonia, or a similar cause, badly 
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After having quite thoroughly canvassed the siibiect. 
among the physicians of Colorado, I place the altitude 
of approximate immunity in this State at 6,000 feet. I 
found but two or three cases originating above this alti- 
tude, none of them very well authenticated, — one was 
said to have been a case of catarrhal pneumonia of the 
right apex, which afterward improved, the other cases 
were among negroes, under circumstances which i-endered 
them uncertain criteria. Physicians generally, who h;ive 
practiced in the mountain districts for a considerable 
time, reported that they could furnish no cases of the 
kind from their experience in Colorado. 

Between the elevations of 4,000 and 6,000 feet, how- 
ever, I found some evidences of the disease. There have 
been about thirty instances in all, claimed to have oc- 
curred up to the present date, in the practice of the phy- 
sicians interrogated, most of whom have resided in Colo- 
rado several years. By examining into these cases, we 
»\ia\\ learn tliat it is owing, in a great measure, to the 
viigueness of the general term phthisis, that most of them 
come under this designation. 

Boulder reports five cases ; three of the patients Iiave 

died and two are doing moderately well ; all of these 

commenced with severe colds from exposure, resulting in 

pneumonia with three, which was said to have run into 

' Le Mexigvt el PAm€riqn» Tropicale. 
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chronic disease. The length of time tlieae patieiita were 
ill, or had lived in Coloi-ado, was not stated. Golden re- 
ports an instance of general tuberculosis following niis- 
cari'iage, rapid decline, and death in four months. Also 
a doubtful case of abscess of the lung, following pneu- 
monia in a young man whose father died of phthisis, and 
which has resulted in an apparent recovery. A case is 
reported fr(.>m Colorado Springs of a young man aged 
eighteen, three years a resident of Colorado and with 
very marked tendency to phthisis by inheritance. He 
had had a slight cough five months, when he received a 
severe injury to one lung, followed by hemorrhage and 
death in one montli. Pueblo sends me two examples, 
"one a sequel to scarlatina, and one following extreme 
exposure, both badly treated and both fatal." 

For the city of Denver and immediate vicinity, we 
have the records of all the deaths occurring since Janu- 
ary, 1874 — four J ears and a half. These records require 
information from the physician as to the origin of the 
disease. We find fourteen cases recorded as originating 
in Colorado. They are of *' phthisis," " phthisis serof- 
ulosa, " "acute phthisis supervenin'g," as a sequel to 
other diseases, etc. I have interrogated most of the phy- 
eiciane, who reported these cases, and find two acknowl- 
edged mistakes, in that the disease existed before the 
parties came to Colorado ; three rapid cases of cachexia 
Africana : two examples of rapid decline after childbirth; 
a child one month old, whose mother died of the same dis- 
ease nine days later ; a caae of atscess in the base of the 
right lung, following pneumonia; acute phthisis follow- 
ing pneumonia and hip-joint disease: an instance of 
" whiskey consumption " ; a fata! result in a very strong 
man after hemorrhage from severe lifting ; and a case 
following scarlatina. 

It is difficult to see that elevation offers any special 
antagonism to such cases ; and as to accidental lesions 
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of the lung, causing hernorrliage, and also acute double 
pneumonia, the niechimieal influence oi rarefied air can- 
not for a time be considered otherwise than injurious: 
while phthisis following scarlet fever is not to be won- 
dered at, iu that the couvaleacence from special fevers is 
generally noticed to be tedious in the Rocky Mountain 
regions.' 

A question of great importiince, which would appar- 
ently weaken the argument of immunity is this: Will 
not the collection of a large number of people in single 
localities, cultivation of trees around dwellings, and the 
moistening of the soil by irrigation, — which is a nece^ity 
of civilization along the eastern base of the mountains, — 
furnish a field for the origination of consumption ? The 
answer is plainly in the affirmative, that the exemption 
must, in a measure, be influenced by such artificially 
produced conditions. We have already shown that shade 
and impurity of the air are not natural to high altitudes. 
Dryness and increased sunshine should supplement them. 
But consumption is proved not to be a product of cli- 
mate alone ; so when the influence of constant in-door 
life, over-work of mind and tody, disappointments of 
various kinds, inheritance, possible contagiousness, and 
methods, independent of climate, by which the disease 
may be ushered into existence, are taken into considera- 
tion, there is then such a latitude of argument furnished 
in favor of an approximate immimity, as to place the 
fact of that immunity beyond successful controversy. 

• I have known an inalance of cnlnrrhal and anolher of chronic pnenratf- 
nia, rontrai-tfil in Denver, in negroes, who subaeqiientlj Tecorered, 1>at who 
wonld undoulitedl^ have died from phchisia had they been sick in the 
GMt ; also three cases of uncnrcd pnenmonia, now doing well, wliicb conld 
&ir]f he cliiiwified under coniumptiun ; and a case of supposed phthisis 
follow ine conliaDinenl. 
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We have now, through tlio foregoing analyaia, formed 
an idea of the most favorable constitiieiits of a curative 
climate for chronic lung diaejises, and have strengthened 
our preferences by urn teoro logical and hypsonietrical data 
of an extended section of our own country which 8up- 
pliBH those favorable attributes to a considerable extent, 
as well as by the consideration of the infrequency of the 
occurrence of chronic consumption in such faigli lying 
plateaus. The only remaining and the chief evidence in 
favor of our ideal climate, is the experience of various 
classes of invalids who would there seem to have special 
chances of renewed life. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose, having through facta presented, established con- 
fidence in the expectations entertained thus far, to rely 
mainly on tlie general results which experience fui'nishes. 

As might be expected with the changed conditions of 
the atmoapliere which we hiive been considering, the 
organs of respiration are those chiefly influenci-d. It 
was for these organs the ideal climate was sought, which 
may now justly be said to be real in the localities em- 
phasized, since clinical results are favorable. 

We can summarize this remedial efiii'a.cy of the inland 
sunny and rarefied atmosphere, in the treatment of 
lung diseases, by saying that it chiefly springs from a 
healthy respiratory activity/, which is opposed to the 
theory of rest, the paramount idea in the treatment of 
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most other diseases. It may be regarded as a form of 
respiratory gymnastics, the gauge being tlie lessened at- 
mospheric pressure, which ia about twelve pounds to the 
square inch at 6,000 feet above the sea. This effect can 
be ilhistrated aa we particularize the various pulmonary 
afEections which are iufluenced thereby, beginning with 
tbat one which ia most decidedly benefited. 



The perusal of the foregoing pages must have con- 
vinced the reader of a purpose to make an aggressive 
warfare against disease. If corroborating facts ate abun- 
dant, as they seem to be, and the writer has well 
grounded reasons for his convictions, it ia better he 
should be frank in stating them if he would present a 
new means of relief to the sufferer. When we think of 
the thousands of asthmatics throughout the land who are 
struggling for existence, with only the uncertain and fee- 
ble help of the usual remedial measures, and in ignorance 
of the relief their brethren have found in this Rocky 
Mountain section, we are reminded of him of whom 
Samuel Johnson wrote : — 

" Hides froiu himself his state and shuns to bnoir, 
That life protracted ia protracted woe." 

There is evidently a palpable neglect by authors of 
standard medical works, especially American anthoi-a, 
in their not mentioning the inland elevated air cure for 
asthma ; or otherwise this presentation may serve as a 
new means of relief for this class of invalids. Dr. Walshe 
says, in his "Diseases of the Lungs," " Change of air 
often proves the very salvation of these patients. But 
the kind of change that shall prove beneficial in any in- 
dividual case can only be learned by experience." The 
uncertainty as to the medical treatment is also noticea- 
ble. A more favorable experience is presented here in 
Colorado. 
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Of all the remedies which have been recommended iu 
the treatment of thie troublesome malady, I know of 
none which can compare with the light air cure ot this 
inland r^on. T speak thus highly of this prescription 
for I belieTe that, almost witliout exception, uncompli- 
cated caee.s of aatlima may gain decided relief or a per- 
manent cure, along the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. As to complications, tbe relief of asthma often 
more than counterbalances the unfavorable effects of 
elevation in heart diseases, cavities in the lungs, and 
marked emphysema (explained further on). 

The mistaking of emphysema tor asthma and the ad- 
vanced age of some who have had asthma many years, 
with perhaps the lung tissue seriously involved, will 
possibly explain the only slight benefit sometimes re- 
ceived. Generally speaking, the relief is marked as the 
base of the mountains is reached, and often much lower 
down. If all the results were written, hundreds of the 
present residents in Colorado could be cited who had had 
asthma months or years, and had exhausted all the other 
known means of relief in vain, but who have been nearly 
or quite free from asthmatic symptoms since becoming 
residents here. 

In the winter of 1873-74, some asthmatics, phiLtnth Top- 
ically disposed towards all similarly afflicted throughout 
the States, assembled in convention for the purpose of 
putting on record the generally favorable results of the 
effect of Colorado climate upon asthma. One hundred 
and seventeen histories were collected. In most of these 
the relief had been considerable or complete- These 
persons came from some twenty-three difi'erent States, 
more especially Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, and Wisconsin, and were then chiefly residing in 
Denver. This number wonld now represent but a small 
fraction of similar cases resident in Colorado. Granting 
that some not relieved in Colorado — a portion of whom 
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may have retwrned East — were not reported, yet it i 
important to note ' thut over sixty per cent, pronouneed 
themselves cured in Colorado; nearly thirty per cent, 
were considerably relieved; while the rest were either 
partially relieved on the plains, or had to go to the still 
higher moniitain country to breathe ireely. The fact 
that they hiid averaged over two years in Colorado at 
the time of the meeting, without much recurrence of 
asthma, is proof that the relief in these cases was more 
or leas permanent. The fact, on the other hand, that 
they had been asthmatic about ten years on the average 
before coming to Colorado, ia some evidence that they 
were genuine cases of asthma. This last consideration 
was also strengthened by the corroboi-ation of physicians 
generally who had to do with these invalids. 

I notice this collection contains a few cases of " hay 
asthma," or summer catarrh. This disease seems to be 
very often cured while the sufferer remains at some given 
elevation in Colorado, as evidenced by several instances 
personally known to me. Relief, however, is not so uni- 
formly found as in the case of uncomplicated asthma. 

Dr. George M, Beard, of New York, made quite an 
extensive investigation of this subject of hay fever ;^ and 
among the replies he received from correspondents were 
the following, summarized, which show a decided iuflu- 
ence of elevated climates upon the disease : " Where did 
you find the quickest and surest relief?" Replies: 
" At sea, 8 ; at sea-side, 19 ; in mountainous regions, 35 ; 
some portions of White Mountains, 15; Rocky Moun- 
tains, 7 ; in bed, in cool, close, dark room, 8 ; " — or, in 
elevated sections, 57 ; in other ways, 35. Again : " Have 
you ever visited elevated regions without benefit ? " 

1 Colorado and Atthma, tha record of these one hundred and seventeen 

* Hay FeiKr, or Suiamtr Catarrh : I'U Naltirt and TrealaiefU. By Georgo 
U. Beard, A. &L, M. D. Harpec Brotben : New Turk. [ S76. 





(Some of these elevated regions were not very much so.) 
Replies: "No, 83; yes, 17." 

I will give a few instances of the relief of astlima, by 
way of illustration, mainly talcen from the recordti of my 
own cases : — 

1. Mr. B. C, farmer, from Massachusetts, sL-cty yeai-a 
old. Came to Colorado in Oetobtr, 1877. No inher- 
itance. Asthma had commenced twelve yeare before, 
At times the spelb were very severe, more especially 
winters. Hud slept only in a chair for tliree or four years. 
The dyapnoea was somewhat relieved the last half of the 
way coming to Colorado through Kansas, and he arrived 
in Denver feeling considerably improved. Next day, on 
examination, I found the results of his protracted disease 
in his remarkably rigid chest walls, and in the imperfect 
action of some peripheral portions of his lungs, — the 
bronchial tubes being clogged with secretions, or consid- 
embly dilated in places, while the sonoi-ous and sibilant 
r&Ies, on fiji'ced inspiration, made up the usual mu»ic- 
8oa; appearance found in such cases. November 21,1877, 
Mr, C. called to Sity he could " lie down and sleep lilie a 
lamb," which he had not been able to do for the pre- 
vious five years. "Could hardly believe his own im- 
provement." This gentleman is still in Colon\do (sum- 
mer of 1879), enjoying comfortable health, and almost 
complete freedom from asthma. 

2. A lady from Vermont, of marked nervous tempera- 
menti perhaps from long sufTering, twenty-fuur years 
old and an asthmatic since childhood : from the age of 
fourteen till she came to Colorado had tried almost 
every means of relief in vain. She had been free from 
asthma but three or four days in each mouth, the ex- 
acerbations of the paroxysms occurring monthly. After 
marrii^e, she was advised to bear children with hopes of 
relief; but, two months after becomirtg enceinte, the 
uthma had bo greatly increased she " had to come to 
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Colorado" (1874), Since then she haa been almost en- 
tirely free from asthma, the attacks being both infre- 
quent and slight. This lady is the picture of health, and 
prefers to make her future home under the shadow of 
the Rocky Mountains to risking a return East. 

3. Mr. F. W. H., age twenty (spring of 1878), tall, 
sanguine, no inheritance. Up to the time he came to 
Coloi-ado had had asthma since he was eight years old, 
mostly winters and springs ; spasmodic variety ; in all, 
one fourth of the time asthmatic. During a visit to the 
Centennial Exhibition had pneumonia, followed by he- 
patization; came to Colorado then, and has improved in 
every way. Results of pneumonia are still apparent in 
left lung, by conti-action of the same, especially at base ; 
slight dullness; bronchial and hitching respiration; in- 
creased vocal fremitus, etc.^ at apex. But there is in- 
creased weight, sensation of health, and he has had no 
asthma whatever since he came to Colorado, a year and 
a half previous to this record. 

4. Mr. W., from Missouri, previous to coming to Col- 
orado in 1873, had had asthma twelve years, constantly 
increasing, so that he could not lie down at night for 
considerable periods. Had traveled in Europe and the 
United States but found no relief. Experienced imme- 
diate relief on arrival in Colorado; no trouble about 
sleeping afterward. Sent for his family and took up 
his residence in Denver. 

5. Mr. E., from New York ; had had asthma since 
1837; severe at times; came to Colorado in 1864; 
Asthma ceased after leaving Omalia ; gained rapidly in 
flesh and enjoyed excellent health afterward. Lived in 
]>enver since ; cannot go east of the Missouri river with- 
out recurrence of asthma. 

6. Mr. F., formerly resident of Illinois; had had 
asthma over twenty years, both in Illinois, Maryland, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. Has lived in Den- 
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ver sixteen years and never had an attack here, while he 
always has it when he goes East. 

There are very few exceptions to this rule of tlie re- 
currence of the disease on the return to the lowlands. 

7. Mr. F. J. B. Crane, of Denver, was the chairman 
of the asthmatic convention already mentioned, and has 
shovni much interest in his fellow-suflferers. He was 
from Detroit, Mich. *'Had asthma for more than thiiiy 
years, and badly for fifteen ; for over ten years had 
been disturbed every night; traveled in most of the 
United States and abroad without benefit ; arrived in 
Denver in March, 1871 ; after three weeks was surprised 
one morning to find he had slept all night ; " this he did 
every night after that while he remained ; went to De- 
troit, the disease returning after a short time, and that 
winter he suffered more than ever before ; returned to 
Colorado in April, 1872, and the asthma left him after 
two weeks and did not trouble him again until the next 
year, when again going East for a short' visit, he was 
attacked with his old complaint while crossing the Mis- 
souri River at Omaha. 

The plains at the foot of the mountains are not high 
enough for some asthmatics, who may find relief by going 
to the Divide or some of the mountain towns. A per- 
manent residence here is in most cases necessary, as in 
the majority of instances the disease returns with the 
descent to the level of its origination. For instance, a 
young lady not relieved of asthma at Denver, lost her 
difficulty of breathing while in the cars on her way to 
Idaho Springs, two thousand feet higher up, and there 
was a slight recurrence of her trouble on her return to 
the lower level again. 

What is the explanation of this marked effect ? Taking 
into consideration the fact mentioned by both Tyndall 
and Parkes, that in the air of elevated regions there is a 
greater freedom from atmospheric germs, which are be- 
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lieved by their presence to be a fruitful source of irri- 
tation or disease; also admitting as important auxilia- 
ries tlie increased amount of atmospberiu electricity and 
the dryness of the air, and I am of the foUowing opiuion : 
This decided effect is due mainly to the meckaideal in- 
fiuence of lessened atmosplieiic pressure. In giving the 
modus operandi, it is pertinent to define ordinary iistlima 
as a paroxysmal contraction of the circular mu»des of the 
smaller bronchial tubes. It does not very much matter, 
so far aa our explanation is concerned, whether it is 
a primary neurosis — as from irritation of the sympa- 
thetic nerve — or is caused by reflex action. If, however, 
it is a secondary neurosis — as following prolonged bron- 
chitis or empliysema with changed calibre of bronchhil 
tubes and character of mucous membrane — then there 
is evidence of coai plication a which must, according to 
their severity, influence remedial measures. 

The muscles used in expelling air from the lungs are 
in a condition of normal activity when the chest is dis- 
tended, while the muscles producing inspiration seem to 
be more intimately associated than the others with the 
constricted fibres of the bronchial tubes. Inspiration, 
then, as compared with expiration, is especially difficult 
because of this constriction. Now lessen the density of 
the air breathed, and the lungs must labor with greater 
activity, in order to get the same amount of oxygen aa be- 
fore, sufficient to sustain life. The increased respiratory 
labor compressing the air, gives a proportionately greater 
pressure on the inside of the lungs than before, compared 
with that of the surrounding atmosphere. This aug- 
mented force within, pressing outwardly, distends the 
constricted circular muscles of the bronchial tubes to & 
point wliere they lose their abnormal contraction. Their 
contraction is simply no longer possible ; as with a hand 
we can lift a ball which the fingers can grasp, but if the 
ball is increased in size, a point is reached wlien the liu- 
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gers lose their power, and it is dropped. In such a way 
I conceive the expansion of the smaller bronchial tubes 
is produced by the outward pressure of the air within 
them. A lady, an asthmatic from Pennsylvania, while 
climbing the mountains with some friends, was so dis- 
tressed with dyspnoea, that, coming to a large rock, she 
declared she could never reach the top. In response to 
the urging of her friends she made the effort, expecting to 
await their return on the top of the rock. But after a 
short rest, the diflSculty of breathing had gone, and she 
ran with ease to catch up with them. What was it 
which so suddenly opened the bronchial passages to the 
free admission of air, if not this mechanical effect of the 
rarefied atmosphere ? 

Curiously enough, Dr. Niemeyer accounted for the effi- 
cacy of the inhalation of compressed air for tlie relief of 
asthma in a very similar way. To use his own words : 
" The greater the pressure upon the gas which we respire, 
so much the more of it is taken into the blood ; hence 
a moderate degree of obstruction to respiration may be 
compensated for by augmentation of pressure upon the 
gas respired." ^ However, let us take notice that in both 
instances there is a correspondingly greater pressure of 
the air while it is being respired than of that outside the 
body; also that the pressure may justly be attributed to 
diverse causes ; in the one case, the necessity to breathe 
more air; in the other, augmented pressure purely arti- 
ficially produced. 

EMPHYSEMA OF THE LUNGS. 

Emphysema differs from asthma in being a dilatation 
of the bronchial tubes or of the air-cells beyond their power 
of contraction ; the act of expiration being particularly 
difficult and prolonged. 

I hardly know what to say about emphysema, so few 

^ Practical Medicine, by Dr. Eelix vod Niemeyer, vol. ii., p. 89, 7tli ed. 
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imcODipHcated cases, in my experience, have come to 
Colorado. I closely watched one patient with emphy- 
sema and was sm'pristsd at his improyement ; but like 
moat of my cases, his lungs were otiierwise defective, and 
he came from the miserable climate of Chicago. The 
emphysema may have been secondary to a bronchial 
pneumonia whiuh the climate benefited. Uncomplicated 
emphysema will usually be aggravated by elevations of 
6,000 feet and above, I think this affection may be in- 
ferred as a complication in some cases of supposed asthma 
not wholly relieved by the elevated inland climate. 

In regard to complications I will cite two cases from 
my records. 

Rev. P. P., age forty-three (January, 1877) : from 
Massachusetts : had always been rather weakly and, ex- 
cepting the time he was in the army, has led a sedentary 
life. Grrandfather had asthma, and a daughter has a 
tendency to the same. Summer of 1865 was considera^ 
bly prostrated ; went to Colorado and California. Has 
coughed for two and a half years, and had " asthma " in 
cold weather and on walking rapidly, for fifteen months. 
Been in Colorado seven months ; did not greatly notice 
elevation ou arrival ; ascended Pike's Peak ; cough and 
asthmatic symptoms have increased; weight not influ- 
enced. Examination revealed barrel-shaped chest with 
rigid walls, dilatation of bronchi, with expiration twice as 
long as inspiration; while bronchial respiration, mucous 
and sonorous rales localized, were marked. The diagno- 
sis of emphysema complicating chronic bromshitis, leil to 
the advice, which was followed, that he return to a lower 
section of country. 

Mr, T. C. v., age twenty-nine. Manufacturer, from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Small stature; lightweight, 114 pounds 
(135 in health); father ha^l asthma, which was also in- 
herited. Ten years before the summer of 1879 asthma 
came on slowly, spasmodic attacks following a hacking 
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cough. Went to Miunesota in 1870. and aBtkiua left 
him, but came back again on his return to New York. 
Again in Minnesota, eominev of 1872, had asthma eon- 
atantly; occasional attacks afterwai-d in Brooklyn, as 
well as what was termed " congestive " asthma, chills, 
hilioua attacks, and indifferent improvement up to sum- 
mer of 1876, wht-n he came to Colorado, where he still 
had asthma and dyspepsia. Next winter after his return 
East he improved under the treatment of '^ emetics and 
small doaes of mercuiy." Then he went to California 
where he became worse, as well as again in Minnesota 
during the Buinmer and fall of 1877. Improved next 
winter at home, but having asthma badly in Minnesota in 
Bummei' of 1878, came to Colorado September 1 of that 
year. 

It is interesting to try to learn the reason of this want 
of success, both by the changes of climate, and by medi- 
cal treatment, for he said he had consulted twenty-eight 
different phyaiciana in all. An exam ia at ion reveals 
rather positive evidence of the co-existence of three 
separate dii^eases, complicating each other. Asthma ia 
evidenced by the character of hia wheezy respirations, 
sonorous and sibilant rales, spasmodic attacks of dys- 
pntEa, and remarkable muscular development over the 
base of the thorax in front; emphy»ema, too, is known 
by the prolonged expiration, the barrel-shaped chest, 
tympanitic resunance, and dilated bronchi, etc., in the 
middle and posterior portions of the lungs; while 
fibrous phlhigis is fairly shown by the dullness of the 
peripheral portions, especially at apex and base of right 
lung, which was also contracted and its movement re- 
stricted, giving crackling rales on forced inspiration, the 
cubic inches of air respired — aa recorded by the spi- 
rometer — reaching one lialf the norma! numbers for his 
height. Nevertheless this gentleman is doing passably 
well (summer of 1879) in Colorado. 
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The value of the experiences of consumptives who 
have sought health in these elevated western plains, may 
be fairly estimated through the honest presentation ol 
them as they have occurred in an active practice in the 
heart of thia section. This I will endeavor to do, feel- 
ing that I have recorded a large enough number of cases 
to warrant generalizations as to the various stages, types, 
and conditions of disease. I must, however, express my 
sense of incapacity to do the subject justice, especially 
as to fine diatinctiona in reference to types of consump- 
tion, such as I fear some of my professional brethren 
would require, even in this tranaitionary stage of medi- 
cal opinion. 

The claims for consideration which these records pre- 
sent, rest partly on the fact that they are confined to the 
time the patients actually resided in Colorado. In this 
connection it is to be noted that the results, after pa- 
tients left the high altitudes, were generally unfavorable. 
If they again returned to the Rocky Mountain region 
in an advanced stage of disease aa compared with that 
which they had during their previous visit, it has seemed 
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best to classify these as new patients. This is the case 
witb some fifteen of my list. 

The following results in Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico — mainly in the vicinity of Denver — ave com- 
piled from the 260 records I have preserved during the 
five years' practice in Denver, ending March, 1879, Very 
few records have been lost ; and only those are excluded 
which come under the following divisions, namely : — 

First. — Twenty-four not heard from after the first ex- 
amination, whose records are therefore practically value- 
less, 

Second, — Twelve whose disease was ho doubtful, as 
hydropneumothorax, or complicated, as with heart dis- 
ease or syphilis, that they could not be justly included ; 
and, — 

Third. — Twenty-two who were not in Colorado two 
months or more and therefore were unproductive of defi- 
nite results. Quite a number of these, however, were 
sent back to lower levels, because the rarefied atmos- 
phere was uuauited to them. 

Then of the 202 recorded cases, twenty-two were lost 
sight of, after a time averaging over six months, seven 
being in the first, five in the second, and ten in the third 
stage, but who are probably now in Colorado, and whose 
records were complete enough to be included. As to the 
severity of these cases there is evidence that they were 
at least equal to the average. 

The following is a comparison with my own cases of 
Dr. Pollock's subdivision of 1,200,^ as to the stages of 
disease ; both reduced to percentages. 





rlrrt Stage, 
Deposit, 


BDConi Btagt, 
SoItenlnK- 


Third SBige, 
CiTity. 


Dr. FoUock'B 

Myo». 


33 
37 


321 
21 


341 
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There may be need of some explanation, why a rela- 
tively small proportion of my ciises are in the second 
stage. I believe the influence of the lessened atmoa- 
pheric pressure at Denver, producing, aa it baa a tendency 
to do, a greater expansion of the lungs, with di-y air, 
shortens the period usually allotted to this stage, and 
hastens the transition of the already softening portion of 
the lung^ to a stage of excavation. 

In quite a large proportion of these cases, also, both 
lungs were affected, — 113 out of 202, as compared with 
589 out of 1,200 of Dr. Pollock's list, and some of these 
eases were so far advanced as to warrant no hope what- 
ever; for instance, in two, botb lungs were in the third 
stage, and one or two were acute tuberculous cases. 

The character of the cases ia also somewhat indicated 
by the amount of inheritance. Reckoning those as hav- 
ing marked inheritance, whose mothers died of consump- 
tion, or whose father and one or more of the family died 
of the disease, or those, a majority of whose immediate 
relatives succumbed to this malady ; again those, as hav- 
ing slight inheritance, who would seem to have some, but 
less than the above ; and all the others as no inheritance, 
and we have the following record : — 

InherituQce marked . . ' S4 

Inheritance slight 61 

Inheritauce noae 87 

Total 202 

The results from ti'eatment of the cases so classified 
seems to confirm the conviction generally held, that in- 
heritance has to be acknowledged a serious feature of 
this disease. 

Some of these patients bad inheritance marked to a 
surprising degree. For instance, I have in mind a little 
boy, whose mother brought him to Colorado when he 
was six years old, at which time I found partial consoli- 
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datioD at one apex. He weighed four pounds at birth and 

seventeen pounds when four years old. His father died 
of phthisis, two months before this little ft'IIow's birth. 
Seven out of nine brothers and sisters in his father's fam- 
ily died of the same disease. The mother had a chronic 
congh before and after the child's birth and some suspi- 
cious symptoms since. Five out of seven of her brothers 
and sisters have died ffom consumption. This child is 
now thriving, at the ago of eleven years. 

In my eases, the males more largely predominate over 
the females than in the lists of others, which in so far as 
it goes is a favorable circumstance, there being a hun- 
dred and forty-eight males to fifty-four females. This ia 
due greatly to the facility with which men can leave home, 
take long journeys, and submit themselves to the life of 
" roughing it," common in the Rocky mountain regions 
during part of the year. 

I will average these cases as to Btage of disease, nature 
of disease, and age when they came to Colorado. I will 
note for each separate division the duration of disease be- 
fore they came to Colorado, beginning with an evident 
cause, a pulmonary hemorrhage, pneumonia, etc., aud also 
the duration in Colorado up to thtir departure from the 
State, times when they were lost sight of in Colorado, till 
death, or till March 1, 1879. 

Thus we have an analysis of 350 years spent by SOS 
consumptives in Colorado, with results. 

To the actual numbers I will add the percentages, 
which represent their proportion to the whole numbers 
in each separate division, as this method facilitates the 
comparison of results. Any necessaiy explanations will 
be added as we proceed. 

STAGE OF DISEASE. (SEE TABLE XtU.) 

Seventy- five (or 37 percent.), of these eases were in the 

first stage (deposit) when they came to Colorado. These 



averaged each one yuar eight montlia sick before coming, 
and one year seven months in Colorado. Results: much 
improved 64 (85 per cent.) ; slight improvement 10 (14 
per cent.) ; and extension and advance 1 (1 per cent.). 

Of these seventy-five, 2 (3 per cent.) have died in 
Colorado;^ S (4 per cent,) after leaving; and 44 (59 
per cenN) are known to be now living in Colorado, 

Forby-two in the second stage (softening), being 21 per 
cent, of the whole, averaged one year five months each 
affected before coming to Colorado, and have resided 
here some over two years. 

Results: 16 (38 per cent.) much improved; 12 (29 
per cent.) slightly improved; 6 (14 per cent.) favora- 
ble resistance to the disease, though with perhaps slight 
local extension ; and 8 (19 per cent.) exteosion and ad- 
. vance. 

Three of these (7 per cent.) died in Colorado, 2 
(5 per cent.) after leaving ; and 26 (62 per cent.) are 
known to be now living in the State. 

In 85 cases, 42 per cent, of the whole, excavation 
existed on their anival. These third-stage cases aver- 
aged two years eight months sick before coming, and one 
year eight months residents of Colorado. 

Results: 15 (18 per cent.) much improved; 22 (26 
per cent.) slightly improved; 17 (20 per cent.) favora- 
ble resistance, etc. ; and 31 (36 per cent.) extension and 
advance. 

Sixteen of these (19 per cent.) died in Colorado; 14 
(16 per cent.) after leaving; and 34 (40 per cent.) are 
known to be resident in the State. 

Total: 202 patients averaged affected two yeara be- 

1 Oiie ot these iwo died from rupture of inteslino. The other, a Inber- 
cutouB junng \aiy, having gaiaed eeveu poimda whilo liviug on a ranche, 
rilling boiseback, etc., became Buddenly vroise ibrongh tlie qttestioiiable 
treatmant of a phyaician in % neighhoring town, who repeatedly applied 
ft sixty graiu solmiou of nitrute of siiver for the relief of an aphonia, for 
which I had purposely refused to prescribe. 
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fore coming to Colorado, and Lave been living in the 
State, an average each, of one year and nine months. 

Forty of these, or 20 per cent., had died pievious to 
March 1, 1870 — 21 in Colorado and 19 after removal — 
and 104 (51 per cent.) are kno^vn to be living in tlie State. 

The results, while they were in Colorado, are as fol- 
loTVB : 95 (47 per cent.) much improved ; 44 (22 per 
cent.) slightly improved; 23 (11 per rent.) favorable 
resistance to the disease; and 40 (20 per ciint.) exten- 
sion and advance. 

Conclusion. Judging from the record and the nam- 
ber who are yet living in Colorado improved or cured, 
and comparing these results with what I know of those of 
consumptives in the low-lying sections of our hmd, and 
I think the following may be reasonably inferred. TJie 
resort to high altitude climate hy a consumptive gives a 
• proportionately better result the earlier it is vndertaken, 
even more so than is the case with leu positive climatet 
or means of cure. This conclusion is strengtln^ned by 
the consideration that if the extreme climatic change 
bad hastened a fatal termination in any of these cases 
(an idea generally held in reference to rapidly declining 
invalids, and the list contains some very unfavorable 
cases of this diameter), then such results must liave been 
compensated for in the specially favorable improvement 
of others, who were — judging by these goorl results — 
well suited to the very decided change in climate. It is 
a noticeable fact, and in consonance with what we might 
expect, that there is a much greater contrast Jis lo favor- 
able results, between the first and second stage than be- 
tween the second and third. 

The converse of the above conclusion should keep the 
unfaTorable tuberculous or rapid second stage cases at 
medium or low elevations. As might be expected, the 
results when both lungs were affected were much less 
favorable than the total results just given. These 113 
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cases, or 56 per cent, of the whole, were 88 (33 per 
cent.) much improved or cured, as against 47 per cent, 
when all the cases were included, and 85 per cent., when 
all but those in the first stage were excluded. The other 
subdivisions were 27 (24 percent.) slightly improved ; 
17 (15 per cent.) favorable resistance ; and 31 (28 per 
cent.) extension and advance. 

The comparison of the results among males and fe- 
males is found to be in favor of the former. The 148 
males, — 73 per cent, of all the cases, were 74 (50 per 
cent.) much improved, against 23 (42 per cent.) of the 
females, who numbered 54, or 27 per cent, of the whole. 

NATURE OF DISEASE. (SEE TABLE XIV.) 

I cannot believe that post-mortem examinations of 
many cases would verify an exact classification, made at 
the commencement of disease, into the present various 
varieties, no matter who the diagnostician might be. 
This distrust is not a little strengthened by the thought 
Dr. Roswell Park expressed in his " Conspectus of the 
Different Forms of Phthisis," i. g., "the gr^test dan- 
ger for consumptives is that they may become tuber- 
culous." True it is, anyway, that the differentiation so 
nicely laid down in the books seems inapplicable to 
many of these cases because of the complications pres- 
ent at a given time ; while in some one instance the 
character of disease at different periods has seemed to 
fairly represent separate varieties. It is to the point to 
quote from Dr. Bennet's work on the " Treatment of Pul- 
monary Consumption." ^ " All diseases are greatly modi- 
fied in their symptoms and progress, as also in the results 
of the treatment to which they are subjected, by the 
form or type which they assume from their first develop- 
ment, and none more so than pulmonary consumption. 

1 Pulmonary Consumption, p. 119, by James Henry Bennet, M. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, 1872. 
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On tte above grounds, T prefer to atudy these types on 
a cliuical basis rather than on an obscure histological 
one ; that is, I prefer to refer the types of the disease to 
general pathology, which best explains them. At the 
bedside I ha^e tried in vain to discriminate between ca- 
tarrhal, pneumonic, scrofulous, fibroid phthisis, wliereaa 
the laws of general pathology have proved a safe guide," 

How then, it may be asked, can confidence be placed 
in a, given claasification, extending over so long a penod 
of time? Candidly we must admit the many sources 
of error, not the least of which, I grant, is the incom- 
petency of the diagnostician in the present instance. 
There are general conclusions to be drawn, however, 
■which, with considerable experience on the ground, may 
make ns quite positive in our views. 

In the following classification of results, it is possible 
that some catarrhal cases in the first stage come under 
the inflammatoiy group. The diagnosis o! the catarrhal 
variety seems to be of less consequence in the first stage 
in Colorado, there being less contrast in results then, 
between it and the inflammatory class, than in the later 
stages of disease. The second or goftening stage in the 
previous subdivision, contributes largely to the catarrhal 
in this. As it is mainly the prolonged third stage cases 
which add so large an aggregate of years of sickness in 
the other classification, they undoubtedly contribute 
largely to the Clironic Thiberculoui in this. I use the 
word tuberculous in a somewhat general sense, aa I can- 
not positively say these were all tuberculous. 

I have chosen then, to mass these results under the 
following hends, however imperfect the classification 
may be : — 

First: Inflammatory Phthisis, including uncured and 
chronic pneumonias, many cases of hemorrhagic phthisis, 
hepatization, and some probably of incipient fibrous 
phthisis. 
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Second: Catarrhal, adding serofular cases and those 
complicated with cheesy pneumonia. 

Third: Chronic TuherculouK Phthisis, including also 
the laryngeal variety, and many of the complicated 
fibrous, tolerated cavity, etc. 

Analysis. — There were 77 in the Infiammatory group, 
or 38 per cent, of the whole. Tliese averaged one year 
and two months ailing before coming to Colorado, and 
resided here one year and eight mouths. The results, 
as we would expect, were quite favorable, 55 (71 per 
cent.) much improved; 13 (17 per cent.) slightly im- 
proved ; 4 (5 per cent.) favorable resistance to the dis- 
ease ; and 5 (7 per cent.) extension and advance. 

Three died in Colorado, — one of them from rupture 
of intestine and one from intercurrent pneumonia, — and 
four after removal ; 42 (55 per cent.) are known to be 
living in the State. 

The 41 in the Catarrhal group were 20 per cent, of 
the whole. These averaged about a year and eight 
months affected before reaching Colorado, and have re- 
sided in the State about the same length of time. The 
results, as will be seen, are comparatively unfavorable. 
Only 11 (27 per cent.) were much improved ; 7 (17 per 
cent.) slightly improved; 6 (15 per cent.) favorably re- 
sisted the disease ; and 17 (41 per cent.) suffered exten- 
sion and advance. Six of these (15 per cent.) died in, 
and 7 (17 per cent.) out of Colorado. 

The Chronic Tuberculous group included 84, which 
was 42 per cent, of the whole. These averaged the long 
time of three years and one month affected before reach- 
ing Colorado (many of these had journeyed to other 
climates in search of health), and have resided in the 
State an average of one year and ten months up to 
the limit set, March 1, 1879. 

The results of this class, as compared with the ca- 
tarrhal, are very favorable, while the prolongation of 
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life indicated, for such a doomed class of invalids, is 
considerable. They are 29 (35 per cent.) much im- 
proved ; 24 (29 per cent.) slightly improved ; 13 (15 
per cent.) favorable reaiatance ; and 18 (21 per cent.) 
extension and advance. 

Twelve of these (14 per cent.) died in Colorado, and 
8 (10 per cent.) after leaving ; and 44, or more th;in 
half of the 84, are known to be living in Colorado. 
Some of these, as well as many of the inflammatory- 
group, are excellent exiimples of what may be reasona- 
bly hoped to be permanent arrest. 

We therefore conclude, from the foregoing analyses, 
that the inflammatory group and hemorrhagic cases are 
most favorably influenced hy Colorado climate ; while the 
influence in the catarrhal and chronic tuberculous classi- 
fications is much more indifferent. 

There is an exception in favor of the fibrous variety, 
which is quite favorably influenced even in the third 
Btage, when only a small amount of lung tissue is affected. 

But the catarrhal and tuberculous cases, especially with 
auspicious laryngeal complications, should not resort to 
great elevations while much lung tissue is actively involved 
in the disease. 

It is further of interest to note that 12 (6 per cent.) 
of these cases ivere sent to a lower level because the 
climate of the higher districts became injurious, or was 
UDSuited to thera. Also, that while 11 went away and 
did well after leaving, there were 44 who became worse 
on going to a lower region, — mainly to their eastern 
homes, — and in consequence 28 (64 per cent.) returned 
to Colorado. 

The second esperiertce in Colorado of these mentally 
imcertain cases is usually not as gratifying as the first. 

While in Colorado, these 44 favorable cases who went 
.East, were, 32 of them (73 per cent.), much improved ; 
8 (18 per cent.) slightly improved ; and 4 (9 per cent.) 
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favorably resisted the diaease. The conclusion is, that 
a gometvhat prolonged residence is neceBsary in the cli- 
mate, which gives a certain consumptive the greatest bene- 
fit. This last conclusion serves to determine the length 
of time invalids should remain in the Rocky Mountain 
resorts, and is therefore of no little importance. The 
facts noted are that the 44 patient-i, more than half of 
those who went East, became worse thereby, and of these, 
7 (17 per cent.) died there, though all were doing well 
before their departure. It is to be noted also (see Table 
XVI.) that, while 26 of the whole 202 patients had 
hemorrhages after coming to Colorado, 9 of the hemor- 
rhagic cases had hemorrhage after leaving the high alti- 
tudes, which was probably a good proportion of this class 
of patients who returned to low levels. 

Professor Weber's cases furnish similar evidence ; of 
thirteen cases arrested in high altitudes, two were twice 
relieved, the disease twice returning on going down to 
sea level. In six other cases phthisis was rekindled after 
a descent to sea level ; and two patients, who were resi- 
dents of high altitudes, moved to the lowlands and be- 
came consumptive, but were apparently cured on return- 
ing to the highlands, and were again taken sick when 
they returned to sea level.' 

Jourdiinet, among many striking illustrations of a fail- 
ing or falling off of consumptives after leaving the 
heights, mentions the case of a yonng lady who three 
times went down to a lower level with a renewal of 
active phthisis, and three times in turn was decidedly 
relieved by a return to Puebla. Dr. C. T. Williams 
mentions almost as remarkable an instance of this loss 
of benefit by return to low levels. Several of my cases 
show unfavorable results on going from Colorado to Cal- 
ifornia. One patient, in the thii-d stage of the disease, 
died two months after leaving the high altitude ; aad 
1 Cli.nale of the SwrM Alps. 
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one in the second stage, in the vicinity of San Diego, 
lost ten pounds, had five hemorrhages, advanced to the 
thii-d stiige, succeeded in getting back to Colorado and 
improved for two years (in the sheep business on the 
Divide), when he returned to hia ohl home in the East 
and died within six weeks thereafter. A third patient, 
in the first stage, was one of six young men, four of 
whom, I believe, were consumptive, who went to Southern 
California, under the restless impnlsa which often con- 
trols such persons.- This young man, and two others of 
his party, were made perceptibly worse by their sojouru 
in California, and returned quickly to Colorado, consid- 
erably disgusted by their experience in the humid air of 
the Pacific slope. All of these patients were doing well 
enough in Colorado, and most of them assumed the re- 
sponsibility of going to lower levels, contrary to advice. 

As Jourdanet expresses it: "I preserve among my 
notes a great number of examples of the relief of the 
malady, and of the obstinacy of the invalids in returning 
prematurely to the climate which kills them." ^ And in 
reference to those who have returned to a lower altitude, 
he adds : " I often ask mysplf if actual residence would 
not have finally vanquished the malady which a few 
months' stay had relieved." By inference, I think, an 
argument might be drawn from the analogous experience 
of those gymnasts and athletes who abandon their ac- 
customed exercise and, by so doing, render their lungs 
liable to disease from lack of use. For we are all the 
time speaking of healthful respiratory activity, as op- 
posed to the resi, wliich is so desirable in the treatment 
of most diseases. Such is the experience which leads to 
the conclusion that a partial recovery necessitaten a per' 
manent residence. This statement carries with it the 
idea, consonant with experience, that complete recovery 
does not necessitate permanent residence, so that the 

' Le Mexi't'ie si I'Am^rique Tropicalt, p. 304. 
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time invalids should consider it imperative to remain in 
high altitudes, is less for incipient or first stage cases, in 
which complete recovery may be expected to occur. 

It la a useful and interesting inquiry to determine the 
general differences in pulae, respiriitions, and tempera- 
ture, on arrival in Colorado, between those who did well, 
and those who retrograded. I have averaged such of my 
records as give complete data on these points, with the 
following results : — 


Arnn^ Puln Slt- 


-tt- 




Pavocnble ca«fB . . . 91 
DufflTorftllB cases ' . lOG 


1° 


99,6= 


The average difference in the circumference of the 
chest between full inspiration and complete expiration 
was for the favorable cases 2^ inches, with an average 
gain noted afterwards of i of an inch. In the unfavora- 
ble cases the corresponding difference was 1^ inches, 1 
with an average loss noted afterwaids of J of an inch. 
Of course these results may be greatly influenced by the , 
times and the peculiar conditions when these records 
were taken, and so furnish no infallible guide; but the 
average differences of 15 pulsations, 7 respirations, and 
ly^ degrees in temperature, are at least suggestive ; 
while the fact of the "increase of the capacity of the 
chest in those who did well, is something worthy of 
note, as corroborating the theory before advanced of 
the effect of the rarefied atmosphere. 

CLASSIFICATION AS TO AGE. (SEE TABLE XV.) 
Dr. Polloct concludes, in treating of age as a modi- 
fier of phthisis, " the more advanced the age, the more 

1 If these arerngea were to be the criterion as to the aavisabilltf of oot 
•ending a pstivnc to bigh Bhitudes, I shcula put ihem a little biifbeT; 
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likely is it that tlie form of the diseaae will be the latent 
in development, and the chronic in form. " ' 

If one class of patients were under consideration — for 
instance, inflammatory casea — I should think,' on theo- 
retical grounds, the resulta of resort to high altitudes in 
the case of the young, as compared with those eome- 
■what advanced in life, would be proportionately more 
favorable than obtains at sea level ; i. e., the greater im- 
provement due to elevation would be rather on the side 
of those under than those over thirty-five. This is be- 
cause acclimatization in elevated climates is more diffi- 
cult after the chest walls become rigid with age and the 
nervous ayatem leas amenable to decided change. Let ua 
see if this expectation ia verified in this analysis as to 
age. Thirteen (7 per cent.) of these cases were under 
20 years of age when they eume to Colorado, and they 
averaged 11 months affected before arrival, and had re- 
sided 2 ycai-s months in Colorado, Notwitlistunding, 
as might be expected among young subjects, this list 
included two rather acute and unfavorable cases, yet 
the record gives the largest percentage, 61 (or eight 
patients), who were much improved or cured. But the 
better comparison for our purpose is that between the 
next two subdivisions, — 20 to 30 and 80 to 40 years. 
In the former, 95 patients (47 per cent, of tlie whole) 
averaged 1 year 9 months sick before coming to Colo- 
rado, had resided about the same time in the State, and 
78 per cent, were much and slightly improved. In the 
latter group 71 cases (35 per cent, of the whole), aver- 
aged 2 ycai's 5 months before coming and 1 year 9 
months afterward, and were 69 per cent, much and 
slightly improved. It is further to be noted that the 

sBj, as we find them in Colorado, pulse sitting, 110, rcapirntioD. 30, and 
tumperatiire, 102°. 

1 The Ekmentt of Pnynosli in Coniuni^ifion, by J. E. Polloct, M. D 
LoDgiDans, Green & Co., Loodon, 1S5G. 



first of these two gi-oups gave better results, wliUe the 
group of those more advanced in years, gave worse re- 
sults than the total number of cases. Also that those 
OTer 40 years of age, 23 in number (11 per cent, of the 
whole) — averaging 2 years 9 months sick before com- 
ing, and residing 1 year 7 months in Colorado — gave 
the poorest general results of all the ages. I assume 
that to climatic influence is due some of this disparity 
in results, which difference would be still more marked 
were the acute cases in the earlier periods of life elim- 
inated from the list. Generally speaking, I think the 
resort to high altitudes by pulmonary invalids — except- 
ing in the ease of asthmatics — is not advisable after 
55, and that any special benefit from the elevation less- 
ens, in proportion to the age, after 40 or thereabouts. 

It would be instructive to compare these results with 
those in other climates ; but I have none at hand so re- 
corded as to fuiTiish very definite conclusions. However, 
allowing for the absence of similar data in the records 
of otliers, these tables may be considered as showing 
favorable results, especially for cases in the early stage 
of phthisis. It is difficult to compare them with Dr. C. 
T. Williams's records of English and continental resorts, 
because, in his analyses, those patients who died during'! 
the time of observation do not appear to have been in- 
cluded in the estimate. "We are only told that "since 
the climatic treatment" 45 of the 243 patients (who 
spent 386 winters in English stations) have died.^ It 
would seem to be an important inquiry whether any died 
during the climatic treatment. 

The experience of Prof. Austin Flint, Sr.,^ furnishes 
evidence of the favorableness of these results; for, ac- 
cepting his collection of cases of arrested phthisis as the 
largest, or one of the largest, that can be made from the J 

> Lectnre II. Lttttomian Ltctara. 

' PhihUii, bf AoBtiii Flint, M. D., p. 339. 



experience of any one man ir 
tlie few cases I have presented must be admitted as an 
argument in favor of higli altitude, in that the ratio of 
improvement is greater, although covering a shorter 
period of observation. He draws conclusions from Lis 
analyses of sis hundred and seventy cases of consunap- 
tion, being all he has recorded, but not all of those in 
which he has been consulted. For though he has not 
kept records of cases for the past eight or ten years, he 
says : " I should not have omitted to make recorda of 
cases of arrested phthisis coming under my observation." 
With this explanation, he continues : " Seventy-five eases 
must be nearly all in which I have known an arrest 
of phthisis to take place, either with or without com- 
plete recovery, during a practice of thirty-eight years," 
Now, though there is no analysis of these six hundred 
and seventy cases, in reference to altitude, several are 
mentioned, especially among these instances of arresteil 
phthisis, which may, be said to have received the special 
benefit of elevation. Among his patients were several 
who resorted to the Adirondacks with benefit ; seventeen 
who went to Minnesota, and were, with four exceptions, 
cured or benefited while there; one who went to the 
Peruvian Andes and was cured; and one who passed 
eleven weeks in New Mexico, with decided improvement 
while he remained. Since, on the one hand, there is no 
evidence produced against liigh altitudes, and, on the 
other, so few of his patients resorted to elevated regions 
for relief, we are compelled to present the latter fact aa 
the only excuse f<tr Dr. Flint's giving elevation almost 
no consideration and for hia arriving at the conclusion 
" that the benefit derived from tlie change of climate is 
due, not so much to a climatic influence per se, as to the 
circumstances incidental to the change." I shall be the 
last to take issue with this renowned author, or any one 
else, as to the importance of out-door life and change of 
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occupation ; all the most useful means we can combine 
will not be more than enough to make the consumptive 
multitude reasonably healthy. Sometimes, by unfavor- 
at)le cases, the physician is impelled to agree with Pope 
that, — 

" As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receiyes the larking principle of death; 
The young disease, that must snbdae at length, 
Grows with his growth and strengthens with his strength. " 

The distinguished Dr. Pollock thus concludes his work, 
before referred to, in a synopsis of the results of change 
of climate (referring more particularly to resorts in 
Southern Europe, and emphasizing the results in cool, 
dry climates) : " We cannot believe that a disease (con- 
sumption) of lowered nutrition, with consequent exhaus- 
tion of vital powers, is best treated in all instances by a 
residence in climates of the enervating and relaxing char- 
acter ; while on the other hand we have abundant evi- 
dence that all which is tonic and invigorating in exter- 
nal influences is productive of corresponding good in the 
vital system, provided that individual constitutions and 
requirements are carefully studied." Certainly there is 
strong evidence in favor of this conclusion, in the large 
number of reconstructed phthisical invalids who may 
now be found among the inhabitants at the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, enjoying life better than would havQ 
been possible in the usual health resorts near the sea, 
which many of them had previously tried. 
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Hbuobbhaqki Cases. — An 
Theatmknt? — Tadlb m 
BioHS. — Illdstrations. 



The question of the high altitude treatment of pulrao 
nary hemorrhage is of great importaiice from the fact 
that many think it unfavorable, and so have advised 
against sending consumptives — especially hemorrhagic 
cases — to the foot-hill country of the Rocky Mountains. 

It ia evident that the authors of this too cautious ad- 
Tice were not cognizant of all the facts bearing upon this 
question. Certainly the reason stated — the probable re- 
currence of hjemoptisis, or pneumorrhagia, in Colorado 
— is not borne out by a careful study of the experiences 
of consumptives here. What effect, then, has elevation, 
and are hemoi-rhagic cases generally favorably influenced 
thereby? Is pnhnonary hemorrhage more likely to re- 
cur in elevated climates, and, if so, in what class of 
cases ? As I have thought for some time ' that the pul- 
monary hemorrliages, seemingly caused by elevation, 
which have occurred in Colorado, have been from cav- 
ities in the lungs or in third-stage cases, I have sought 
to learn, by aniilysis of the foregoing cases, the truth in 
regard to this, as well as to the other points noted. 

Out of the 202 cases, the 90 who have had haemop- 
tysis or hemorrhage at any time I have arranged with 
reference to the esistenre or absence of excavation, the 
times when hemorrhage occurred, etc. This brings us to 
the results as classed in the accompanying Table XVI. 

' Etpert Jo Internalianai Medical Coagrat. 1876. 
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There were 64 (70 per cent.) of the hemorrhagic 
cases who had hemorrhage only before coming to Col- 
orado ; while 8 (9 per cent.) had hemorrht^ea after 
coming, and not before ; and the period of sickness be- 
fore coining, for all of these patients, was only -^ 
longer, on the average, than the time they had resided 
in Colorado. As the times before and after coming were 
80 nearly equal, would this disparity exist if the element 
of elevation had tended to cause bleeding from the 
lungs? 

Now the 64 cases, who had hemorrhage before coming 
to the Rocky Mountains, were 34 (53 per cent.) much 
improved; 7 (H per cent.) slightly improved; 9 (14 
per cent.) favorably resisted the disease ; and 14 (22 
per cent.) suffered extension and advance. These 64 cases 
included the subdivision following in the table : namely, 
those having excavation. It will be seen by comparison 
that these were more unfavorably influenced than the 
third-stage cases in Table XIII., than the chronic tuber- 
culous list in Table XIV,, and almost as badly affected 
as the unfavorable catarrhal group in the same table. 
Nevertheless the results of the whole group of cases, 
having hemorrhage previous to coming to these heights, 
are more favorable than the average of the whole 202 
cases. Therefore, hemorrhagic cases are to be preferred, 
for the higTi altitude treatment^ next to the mjiamraatory 
group. 

Twenty-eight of these early hemorrhagic cases (44 
per cent, of the 64 in this table) probably had had 
softening before coming to Colorado, and in this group 
we see the moat unfavoi-able results of any in the tables, 
nearly one half retrograding. 

It follows then — that, hemorrhagic cates with exca- 
vation are less suited to the high altitude treatment than 
third-stage cases, generally. (See Table XIII,) 

There were 18 (20 per cent, of the hemorrhagic cases) 
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who bad hemoiTliage both before and after coming, and 
14 of these liad passed the period of some softening. 
This allots to the third-stage class 44 per cent, of those 
who bled only before coming to Colorado, aa against 
78 per cent, of those who had hemorrhages afterwards 
a» well as before.^ A similar conclusion can be drawn 
from the next subdivision (those who bled only after- 
ward), i. «., hejnorrhaffea without exeavation are rare in 
high altitudes, while preexisting softening seems to he, in 
a measure, causative of thtm. 

If we compare these percentages of results with those 
given in the preceding tables, we note that those who 
had hemorrhages after coming to Colorado — probably 
becaose of the advanced stage they mostly belonged to 
— gave results only slightly inferior to the chronic 
tuberculous group, and some better than all the third- 
stage cases combined. This happens, notwithstanding 
this last list included some who disobeyed orders and 
brought on hemorrhages by ascending mountains, the 
bases of which were plenty high enough for them ; hem- 
orrhages from causes decidedly not climatic ; a case of 
probable metastasis of tuberculosis to the brain (not a 
strange occurrence considering the improved conditions 
for the respiratory organs) ; a case of valvular heart dis- 
ease, with complete hepatization of the right lung, — at 
least a most unfavorable condition for altitudinarian 
treatment ; and advanced third-stage cases. 

All the hemorrhagic cases (90), notwithstanding ex- 
cavations and other unfavorable complications, did nearly 
as well as the average of all the 202 cases ; which cir- 
cumstance would seem, by inference, to make it evident 
that the hemorrhat/ic first-stage cases eonstiCiite a most 
favorable class of patients for high altitude treatment. 

' IncIdeiitHlly wa see that nine had hemocrhnge qfler Icai-ing Colotado, 
nko hiid dona only rooderalelj well here. Snrely other leoaODi than 
thuBs of atmospheiic preaanie mnsl explain Eome of those resales. 
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As Bubstiintiating this last conclusion, I quote from 
Dr. Hermann Weber.' " In cases where there is a ten- 
dency to baamoptysis, climate is of great importance, 
and I am in the habit of recommending prolonged resi- 
dence in Alpine climates. I know that it is the general 
belief that elevated regions and rarefied air cause a. dis- 
position to hemorrhage J but this idea is biised partly 
on theoretical reasoning, partly on the misinterpi-eted 
descriptions of the great ascents of Humboldt, Bous- 
singault, and others who were, under circumstances 
totally difEerent from those of an invalid, residing in a 
moderately high elevation. On the coaat of Peru, where 
haamoptysis is one of the most frequent affections, and 
the usual forerunner of consumption, the removal of the 
patient to tlie Andine valleys, especially the valley of 
the Jiinja, elevated between 10,000 and 11,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, is, accoi-ding to the testi- 
mony of Archibald Smith, regarded as an almost cer- 
tain cure. Among all the patients whom I have advised 
to stay at high elevations (in various parts of Switzer- 
land, especially at St. Moritz, Pontresina, and Sam- 
aden in the Engadine, and at Davos am Plazt, as also on 
the Cordilleras of South America), there is to my knowl- 
edge only one who had an attack of hamoptysis while 
on high ground, although there are amongst them ten 
who had previously suffered from severe, and mostly 
from repeated attacks of hjemoptysis. 

I recommend Alpine climates, however, not only as a 
prophylactic measure against hfemoptyais, but also as a 
means to promote the cure of the effects of the inflamma- 
toi-y processes resulting from pulmonary hemorrhage." 

My friend. Dr. Jacob Reed, Jr., of Colorado Springs, an- 
alyzed his cases with reference to this same question. In 
his report to the State Medical Society he presented a 

' A pamphteC ou Hitmoptytis a* a Cure of Injlainnialory Frueesaes and 
PhthiiU, with Brmarks on Trealmenl, by Dr. Heiiuima Wol>i;r. 
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Bynopsis of 70 cases of consumption occurring in hie 
practice during the previous three years.^ Of these 
cases thirty-four arrived in Colorado before any aoften- 
ing whatever had taken place, in 15 only of whom hemor- 
rhages had occurred, and in only one of these 15 did the 
previous hemorrhage recur in Colorado, Two of tliese 
70 cases being unclassified, there were 34 in which some 
degree of softening had taken place before the patient's 
arrival in Colorado, But one half these 34 had had 
hemorrhage, in only 7 of whom were there bleedings 
both before and after their arrival. The doctor himself 
does not think the hemorrhages in these 7 cases — wliere 
they recurred in Colorado — can be attributed to the 
more elevated home. However, we see by a further 
study of these generally unfavorable cases, as well as 
those generally favorable in which pneumorrhagia did 
not recur in the Rocky Mountain country, that in all 
particulars there is a remarkable correspondence between 
the results of Dr. Reed's and my own experience in re- 
gard to pneumorrhagia in high altitudes. 

The difference in results between the first and third 
stage hemorrhagic cases is not inexplicable. If we con- 
ceive the cause of hemorrhage in the first stage to be 
due to such a condition as a stasis of the blood, local 
apoplexy, congestion, or something of that nature, then 
our previously mentioned theory of the increased press- 
ure outward of the air within the lungs, and improved 
or quickened circulation of the blood in lung tissues, 
would tend to preclude tlie existence of such an exciting 
cause of pneumorrhagia. On the other hand the neces- 
sity to breathe more air on the heights, inducing a pro- 
portionately greater stretching of lung tissue, would ex- 
plain the liability to purely accidental hemorrhage from 
a softened portion of the lung. 



' "Altitude in Reference i 
Sfate Mediad Badfl!/, ISTS. 
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Therefore, the advantages of high altitudes are preem- 
inentlyfor hemorrhagic eases in the first stage, while hem- 
orrhagic cases with excavations, especially if the bteediTtg 
has been recent and softening is in progress, should be in- 
terdicted from going to great elevations. 

The favorable side of this subject is worthy the two 
following illustrations. In June, 1873, the son of a dis- 
tinguished physician in Chicago came to Denver, having 
positive sjmptonia of extended disease in the right lung 
which had followed, and afterward been associated witb, 
hemorrhage, Tliis condition was wholly acquired, for 
there was no hereditary tendency to consumption in 
his ease, and two years before, when bis first hemor- 
rhage occurred after " raising from the shoulder " a one 
hundred pound dumb-bell, his physique was excellent, 
his chest measurement being forty-two inches, and his 
weight one hundred and sixty-five pounds. Then, by 
the repetition of this hemorrhage, either from exposure 
or over-exertion, a condition of the lungs was induced, 
which by the spring of 1873 had resulted in positive dis- 
ease. On this account lie was sent by his father south to 
the Gulf of Mexico, prepai'atory to Iiis coming to Colo- 
rado, The local affection in the lungs was carefully and 
almost unmistakably decided on (chiefly inflammatory), 
and the precaution taken, because oE a recent hemor- 
rhage, to be two weeks in approaching the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. Though the efl'eet of the rise in ele- 
vation was not unpleasant, there was a " desire for more 
air," until after two or three weeks, when, as he expressed 
it, his lungs were " cleared up." Three years after his 
aiTival in Denver, a careful physical examination of the 
cliest revealed no positive signs of trouble, and this fa- 
vorable result was corroborated by his vigor of mind and 
body. He had spent half of that time living on a ranch, 
driving, riding horse-back, and hunting, and the other 
half in town as a medical student. The later experience 
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of this gentleman is also very instnictive, as it brings to 
view the liability to recurrence when such patients re- 
turn to remain in the locality where their trouble com- 
menced. Probably due to the continued application 
incident to graduation and establishing himself in prac- 
tice in Chicago, hemorrhage and pulmonary trouble re- 
curred, necessitating again a climatic change. 

Another experience was that of a gentleman who now 
lives in Colorado Springs. He is thirty-two years of age, 
and was a woolen manufacturer in Burlington, Wis. 
There was no family tendency to lung disease, and he 
was large framed, over six feet tall, and in health 
weighed 175 pounds. In youth he bled easily from the 
nose, and three years before coming to Colorado he raised 
a little blood. During his last year in Wisconsin he had 
several attacks of hemorrhage, usually after straining, as 
in lifting. In February, 1874, he was very much pros- 
trated by repeated hemorrhages, so that his life was de- 
spaired of by most of his friends. By advice of physi- 
cians, and after correspondence with me, he came to 
Colorado, and in this way. His camping " out-fit " 
(horses, wagon, etc.) was shipped to Kansas City, whence, 
though very weak, he started westward about June 1, 
accompanied by his father, wife, two children, and a 
man-servant. His improvement dated from the begin- 
ning of this out-door life. He was five weeks coming 
up the Arkansas River valley to Pueblo, thence three 
weeks to Denver. He continued the camping-out life for 
a while, and then settled in the real estate business at 
Colorado Springs. He has had almost uninterrupted 
improvement in health since, which was confirmed, the 
next year, by a physical examination showing a great 
improvement in the signs of weakness noted in the apices 
of both lungs, the left one particularly, at the beginning 
of his illness. A year ago he weighed 192 pounds. He 
is enthusiastic in his estimation of the means of relief 
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employed, and boasts that he has " passed muster " for 
an insurance on his life since he came to Colorado. 

While we have known of invalids bleeding at Omaha 
and on the way to Colorado, and after their arrival be- 
ing free from it, yet the precaution is a good one, to 
avoid a sudden and decided rise in elevation after a re- 
cent pulmonary hemorrhage, especially if there is a local 
injury or cavity in the lungs. A sojourn of a week at 
some midway station is advisable for some, as at Wal- 
lace on the Kansas Pacific, at Lamed or Lakin, on the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Sapta Fe, or at North Platte or 
Sidney, on the Union Pacific Railroad ; or, better still, 
if in summer, a drive across the plains in a wagon with 
camping out on the way. 



CHAPTER XV. 

COMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Bronchitis. — Illustrations. — Pleurisy. — Nervous and Rheu- 
matic Complications. — General Conclusions. 

Of all the complications or symptoms of consumption 
there are hardly any more prominent, to the invalid at 
least, than chronic cough. Often the persistence and 
exhausting influence of this symptom fixes it in the suf- 
ferer's mind as the disease itself. Holding this decided 
relation to the subject under consideration, the question 
of bronchitis calls for special mention at this point. 
Acute bronchitis is not especially -frequent or severe at 
the base of the Rocky Mountains. One is not very likely 
to " take cold " in an atmosphere as uniformly dry as 
this. Yet sometimes, during cold weather, there is liable 
to be a short season when influenza and " colds " are 
quite general. 

Acute capillary bronchitis, especially in children, is 
aggravated by high altitudes. This would be expected 
from the increased labor required of the lungs. ^ 

I hardly know what to write of chronic bronchitis, 
having become suspicious of it as a disease, from often 
finding it simply a symptom of further lung trouble, 
which had before attracted but little attention. It is 
much like the "catarrh," which is everywhere prone 
to attach itself to failing constitutions. Such bronchial, 

1 On this account, the indication to control the excited action of the 
respiratory organs is often followed in practice with improvement. This 
is done by firmly bandaging the chest of the little sufferer sufficiently to 
promote expectoration and prevent mucus, 'etc., being driven into the pe- 
riphery of the lung. 
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catarrhal conditions, or ratlier the depreciated states 
which give rise to them, are most favorably influenced 
by an out>^oor life in this simny climate. 

The bronchial character of consunaption, which is es- 
pecially to be found among persona advanced in years, 
as well as in those of waning vitality, has to meet with 
and overcome the less adaptability of old than yoang 
people to the decided change to high altitudes. 

As an illustration of how the dry rarefied atmosphere 
favorably affects that phase of chronic bronchitis, which 
80 often precedes more seated lung disease, the following 
brief history is opportune : — 

The last of October, 1876, a distinguished clergyman 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., came to Colorado by advice of 
physicians, many of whom, had essentially agreed as to 
the diagnosis of the catarrhal condition which affected 
all the bronchial passages, with a special weakening and 
filling up of the upper part of the right lung. There 
was no family tendency to consumption, but ho was one 
of those spasmodic, restless, and ambitious bodies who 
find it hard to take life easy, even at his age, forty-four 
years. Overwork and anxiety of mind had evidently 
much to do in breakuig down a good constitution, bol- 
stered up for a year or so by an average of about ten 
grains of quinine daily. For three years previous to his 
coming to Colorado, he had suffered occasionally with 
fever and ague, or pulmonary congestion, with chronic 
cough and general debility. He had been abroad, but 
had received little benefit from medication or the climate 
of southern Europe. Like such invalids, whose capacity 
for respiration is lessened by the clogging of the bron- 
chial tubes with unnatural secretions, this gentleman felt 
the difference in elevation to a marked degi'ee, and was 
much troubled by " getting out of breath " so easily. He 
was assured, however, that the defective bronchial pafl- 
sages would be again opened by the, so to speak, ex- 
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panded air, and the abnormal secretions therein be event- 
ually dried up by its continued renewal. The predic- 
tion was verified, for in seven months, horse-back and 
mountain exercise having been somewhat indulged in, 
the rattling in slightly affected portions of his chest had 
entirely disappeared, and the imperfectly used upper por- 
tion of his right lung was rapidly being opened to com- 
plete and healthful respiration. The further experience 
and the death of this gentleman illustrates other phases 
and conclusions of the subject before us. It was notice- 
able to his friends the next fall that an eastern trip to 
his old home had been of no little injury to him.* Soon 
after his return the peculiar cares of his calling (he 
should not have been allowed to preach another ser- 
mon), aided by a personal dislike to the kind of life 
which would have been best for him, started a train of 
pleurisies, with accompanying fever and nervous depres- 
sion, which, with progressive emaciation and greatly 
quickened respiration, terminated in his death in No- 
vember of the following year.i 

Pleurisy, associated with a cough, as would be ex- 
pected, is hard to bear, because the greater expansion of 
the lungs is accompanied with pain. It is chiefly met 
with in those whose lungs are defective, and not often 
as uncomplicated. 

Nervous derangements of some sort are so often asso- 
ciated with pulmonary disease that the influence of this 
climate upon them requires a passing mention. A peru- 
sal of that portion of this work devoted to atmospheric 

1 A post-mortem examination verified previous diagnoses, there being 
an absence of any tuberculization whatever. Instead, the lungs were 
contracted and hardened, fibrous bands running through nearly all the 
peripheral portion, and sometimes through whole lobes, which, with pleu- 
ritic adhesions, were a positive check to the expansion of the lung. A 
pure case of fibrous phthisis, in my judgment, mainly dependent upon an 
overtaxed and constantly waning nervous force, for which, in such a per- 
son there was no permanent reliel 

10 
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electricity; a recognition oE the quickening of all tie 
vital proeessea; and a knowledge of the results of in- 
creaaed blood pressure due to elevation; are all calcu- 
lated to denominate the air of the foot-hill country of 
the Rocky Mountiiins as an atmospheric stimulant. It 
is undoiibiedly tme that much of the henefit received 
by tonsiimptiTes — with nervous force so generally viti- 
ated — is due to this stimulant. It is not, however, easy 
to accurately prophesy what this influence will be upon 
an incoming invalid, because of the various susceptibili- 
ties and idiosyncrasies of different nervous systems. 

Much of the immediate influence may be grouped un- 
der the subject of acelimattzation. Generally, new-com- 
ers, who are in health, become wonted to the change 
of 5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level without any dis- 
agreeable feebngs, unless it be in some a fullness in the 
head — perhaps with temporaiy headache and alight 
fever — in others an increased secretion from the nasal 
passiiges, for a week or so. But to most persons the 
first seusationa are agreeable, the influence of the air 
being described as exhilaratiTig. 

With those whose respiratory organs are below the 
normal standard, however, the problem of acclimatiza- 
tion is a different one. I have thought that the spirom- 
eter, — through the knowledge it imparts of the amount 
of lung tissue a given patient can uae, — might be con- 
sidered, as I have employed it, a test of the iippreciation 
of the change in elevation. For instance ; if a third of 
one's respiratory apparatus is so implicated in diseased 
processes, that it cannot be used at full inspiration, then 
exercise which would call more than two thirds of the 
lungs into use at sea level, will be unbearable, because of 
the decrease in oxygen, at the base of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, where the air is a fifth rarefied. 

Then, aside from the susceptibility of the nervous sys- 
tem, the character and acutcness of the diseased condi- 
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tions of the lungs, defective vital force, etc., the acclimar 
tizatiob is rapid and easy, or prolonged and uncertain, 
nearly in proportion to the amount of lung tissue in- 
volved, — advanced age being usually considered an un- 
favorable modifier. This general statement makes the 
acclimatization of invalids an accomplished fact after a 
residence of from two weeks to two, or even four months, 
at the end of which period a somewhat accurate estimate 
may be made of the effect to be expected from a pro- 
longed residence in this elevated region. 

When we come to consider the diseases of the nervous 
system, the frequent co-existence of complications has to 
be recognized as the rule for those who have thus far 
sought health in Colorado. If these diseases of the 
nerves are associated with, or dependent upon other 
dyscrasia, which the climate would probably rectify, 
then proportionate relief or cure could be expected. If 
they are purely neuroses — which are beyond this recti- 
fying influence of associated malnutrition — then the 
symptoms might be expected to be aggravated by an 
atmosphere of very greatly lessened pressure. Such ag- 
gravating effect I have noticed in both corea and epi- 
lepsy, and the following has seemed to me ^ to be the 
general effect of the climate of Colorado upon nervous 
complications: The more acute or severe the nervous 
symptoms the more of an aggravating nature is the effect 
of elevation? 

A marked change in elevation, as from the East to 

1 " The Influence of the Climate of Colorado on the Nervous System," 
Archives of Electroloqy and Neurology, November, 1874. 

2 Dr. S. E. Solly, of Colorado Springs, remarks upon two cases of loco- 
motor ataxia : " In ihese two cases of organic nervous disease, there did 
AOt appear to be any harm done by their coming to Colorado, and their 
general health was improved ; but they were chronic, with little activity 
about them. In all acute cases, however, when actual change of nerve 
structure was going on, I have seen the symptoms aggravated by this 
climate." (Report to the State Medical Society upou Climatic Infiu- 
ence on the Nervous System, 1878.) 
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tliis country, has generally a salntary influence upon 
cases of nervous exliaustion — eapecialJy if associated 
with anemia ; also upon that class of overworked braiiia 
which, from the intensity of political, professional, and 
buainesa life, is quite rumeTOua these Isite years. This 
appeal's to me tlie case where, from too severe mental ac- 
tivity, the circular fibres of vessels within the cranium 
seem to have been overtaxed, and in consequence a 
passive congestion ensues. In these, the influence of 
lessened atmospheric pressara gradually increased, is in 
such marked contrast with the efEect of a much greater 
atmospheric pressure, as shown in the congestion of 
cerebro-spinal tissue seen in the " caisson disease," that 
relief might be confidently expected. In this improve- 
ment the lessened tension on the cerebral circulation is, 
of course, greatly aided hy new scenes, out-door life, and 
absence from haras.'iing cares. 

From what has been written of the stimulating or 
electric nature of the, air at this altitude, it would be 
apparent in what manner some sensitive organizations 
might be influenced hy the too stimulating atmosphere 
for them, among whom neuralgias and congestive head- 
aches would prevail. I have in mind several ladies liv- 
ing in Colorado, whose nerrous systems were well bal- 
anced before coming to this country, but who have liere 
occasioniJly suffered with ill-defined neuralgias, mental 
distress, nervous headaches, etc. 

In view of the opinion generally held, — that diseases 
are prone t^D assume an acute character in high altitudes ; 
that the injurious effects of alcoholic stimulants upon 
the brain and nervous system are sooner felt, and with 
greater intensity than at sea level ; that through tlie ap- 
petite there is a demand created to supply the greater 
waste of tissue ; in view of all these considerations, it 
would be expected that the nerves would be more eiisily 
overtaxed in high altitudes. It may be so; but tliey are 
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as easily refrealied, for nuwiiere is sleep so sound and 
restful. Tliis is insured greatly by tlie iiaually coo! 
niglita, and tlie freedom with which windows may be 
kept open, which is the more necessary beciiiise oE the 
thinness of the atmosphere. Consumptives and ccn- 
valescenta from debilitaling diseases are generally able 
to obtain here the tranquil sleep which is so essential 
for restoration to health. 

There is a general impression — mostly unprofessional 
— that rheumatism is a prevalent disease in Colorado, 
I think this idea is greatly due to the fact that much of 
the ao-called rheumatism may be more accurately classed 
under the head of neuralgia. Acute articular rheuma- 
tism neither seems to be prevalent nor rebellious to treat- 
ment. The popular belief as to the prevalence of rheu- 
matism in the Rocky Mountain region need not prevent 
those chronically affected in eastern cities from coming to 
this section, for the change of climate, the alkaline state 
of the soil and water, or something,. has tended to naake 
the measure remedial. This has been verified in several 
instances of chronic rheumatism, gonty diathesis, etc., 
which have come under my observation. 

GENEBAL CONCLUSIONS GROUPED TOGETHER AND EX- 
PRESSED SOMEWHAT DIFFERENTLY. 

The following conclusions will serve to fix in the mind 
the results of our prolonged analysis of climate and con- 
sumption, more particularly as they relate to the ques- 
tion of altitude. 

I. In the treatment of ordinary consumption, eool and 
dry climates very generally give more favorable results 
than those that are warm and moist; and both coolness 
and dryness are increased by elevation above the sea. 

Conversely: As atmospheric humidity promotes an 
equable temperature, by the capacity moist air has of 
absorbing the heat of the san*a rays and preventing the 
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and abnormal activity of the heart : Second, the stage 
of softening, in acute cases, and with extensive deposit: 
Third, chronic third-stage cases with one third to one 
half of the lung surface involved in diseased changes, if 
the thermo metrical and other usual signs of constitu- 
tional disturbance are present in a marked degree, or if 
hemorrhage from a cavity easily occurs; advanced age 
being generally considered a further unfavorable modi- 
fier. 

XI. While the great majority of invalids may go im- 
mediately to the base of the Rocky Mountains (5,500 to 
6,500 feet), in serious cases the approach to the elevated 
section should he gradual, according to the disturbance 
of tlie circulation, respiration, etc., at lesser elevations ; 
this acclimatization, or the return of the pulse and res- 
piration nearly to the usual standard, having there (say 
2,000 to 4,000 feet) been first accomplished. And this 
caution is especially to be observed by those in whom 
hemorrhage or acute symptoms exist or are very easily 
excited, 

XII. Generally speaking, the more seriously the res- 
piratoiy organs, heart, etc., are impaired, the less is the 
elevation that will produce a given disturbance of them ; 
therefore a lessened atmospheric pressure, with concomi- 
tant climatic variations, should be chosen, which is, 
in so far as possible, adapted to the physical condition 
of the lungs, state of nervous system, etc., in each indi- 
vidual ease ; or, to approximate a more concise conclu- 
sion, the ultimate prescription, so far as elevation is con- 
cerned, should be from one thousand to three thousand 
feet lower than that at which a somewhat prolonged res- 
idence would be injurious to a given invalid. 

XIII. While desirable coolness increases the oxygen 
containing capacity of the atmosphere, altitude hiis a 
counter influence and necessitates an active out-door life 
to insure the best results ; or again, the more an invalid 
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feels obliged to remain in confined apartments, just as 
the more he is deprived of his normal breathing capacity, 
then the more are extreme elevations unsuitable for him. 
XIV. A somewhat prolonged residence is essential in 
the climate in which a certain consumptive finds his dis- 
ease arrested ; and a partial recovery generally necessi- 
tates a permanent residence, the return to the locality 
of the origination of the disease, except temporarily, 
being generally a dangerous procedure. 
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That consumption has stages remediable by climate, 
and that tlie disease ia more effectually arrested by tliat 
means than by any other, are very generally acknowl- 
edged. Notwithstanding these facta, however, we should 
not lose sight of other preventive and remedial measures, 
many of which have been emphasized in the previous 



We come now to a phase of our subject which is so 
generally within the positive control of each individual, 
smd at the same time so essential to his well being, that 
it seems to be a matter of personal appeal to all who 
need to substitute a free out-door life for their usual ex- 
istence in " epidemic shades." Let Dryden hint the 
" ounce of prevention " in his words : — 

" Better to hunt in fielde for healtli nnboiight, 
Thao fee (he doctor for a, nanaeous draught ; 
The wise for cura od exarcino depend ; 
God Dever made Hfs work for iiian to mend." 

The means for preventing the accidents of insidious 
approach, which go far to make up the history of a con- 
sumptive's life, should be ever at hand and constantly 
in the mind of the consumptively inclined. This, too, 
should be the case however ditficult it may be, and in- 
deed ia, for this class of invalids to keep always before 
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tliemselvea and to follow the rules essential to their well 
being. 1 

Among these precautionary measures, both with or 
without a change of climate, are such rules an<l habits 
of life as will keep the lungs habitually and healthfully 
active; involving adequate ventilation of sleeping and 
living apartments by sunlight and pure air; daily out- 
door exercise, as by horae-back riding, or climbing, es- 
pecially in the sunshine; nutritious diet; seasonable 
hours; and a contented state of mind. Probably few 
people are aware how close is the relation existing ba- 
tween emotional states and the development of disease. 
Instances are numerous, in the experience of the observ- 
ing physician, of the positive injury to the consumptive 
which frequently ensuea upon the sudden reception of 
startling intelligence, or as a result of continual despond- 
ency or harassing care. In such states of mind the res- 
pirations are longer and less frequent ; there is an im- 
perfect exhalation of carbonic acid and eudosmose of 
oxygen ; a feverish state is engendered, especially in the 
lungs; and the depressed and relaxed nerves, governing 
the whole economy, ace rendered keenly susceptible to 
injurious impressions. 

Some methods of pulmonary gymnastics seem ao nat- 
urally associated with the climatic ait cure we are con- 
sidering, that no apology is necessary for inserting them 

' Wb have to acknowledge tbe trnth of thfl following Btatement from 
WillLiin BlMikie'B valuiiblo lilileworfc, Hovi la Get 6'(ran7, pnbliahed by 
Enrper & BFOthers, 1979, where may be fuund man; valniible BuggeBtioiu 
about duily exercise, apjuiralus fur borne gjmnaBlicB, and meADB suitable 
for a couBumptire foe developing the muBcIeB of the thorax. " There ii 
very little doubt but that a large mnjority of ailmentg would be removal!, 
or rather, wonid never h&ve come at nil, had the lun^B and also the mns- 
clea of the man had vi<;orDU9 dailj action to the extent that Ireqaeot trial 
had shonn beBt sailed to that man'B wikata." 

For turtber research, Mftclaren's Physical Education, nnd HuEoIand'B 
Art of Prolonging Lift, by Erasmus Wilson, M. D., may be ver/ profitably 
ttadled by the conaumptiTely inclined. 
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here. The liciilthful activity of the lunga, which our 
ideal climLite should insure, may he d;dly stimulated by 
the health-lift, or something similar to it, by which the 
respired air is sent to the extreme parts of the lungs and 
the blood makes a complete circuit of the terminal arte- 
ries and Teins. Or a gymnastic experiment may be tried 
with benefit to simply weak lungs. It consists in slowly 
inhaling the freah oufc-dooralr, night and morning, to the 
full capacity o£ the unrestricted chest, and while the air 
is retained, such gyrations of the arms and trunk should 
be practiced as will thoroughly distribute it to all parts 
of the lungs. Quick thrusts of the arms upward, for- 
ward, downward, and outward, are practiced by some; 
but the slow and lavgest possible circles made with the 
hands at the sides, moved forward, or backward and up- 
ward, seem to be equally effective. The daily practice 
also of diishing cold water upon the chest and arms, fol- 
lowed by a vigorous rubbing with a coarse crash towel, 
is frequently of the gi-eatest benefit. If this rude imita- 
tion of, or the shower-bath itself, is not used — which is 
preferably stimulating to the skin and capillary circula- 
tion according to the force of the current of water — then 
quick, cold sponging, followed by the rubbing, should be 
daily practiced. 

Au excellent system of habitual gymnastics, which in 
some of its phases may be suited to almost any condition 
of chronic lung disease, is the following: First: From 
four to eight times a day — especially upon rising in the 
morning or retiring at night — walk into the corner of 
the room with the arms outstretched, the palms of the 
hands being against the two walls, quite as high as the 
shoulders, and breathe several times in that position. 
This can be repeatedly practiced at one trial, and then 
the process can be rendered desirably more difficult by 
standing two or three feet from the corner and letting 
the chest forward into it as before, long breaths being 
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taken while the chest is thus expanded. Second : This 
exercise may be still increased as follows : bending for- 
ward support the trunk by resting the hands upon the 
seats of two chairs about two feet apart, and straighten 
the body, with only the toes touching the floor. Then 
several times let the chest down between the chairs, as 
far as possible toward the floor, meanwhile breathing in 
that strained position. The agency of the fixed shoul- 
ders and muscles in expanding the apices of the lungs is 
apparent to every one, who understands their relation to 
respiration, and can be easily demonstrated by trying 
the experiment. 

These pulmonary exercises should be conducted with 
judgment^ lest, by overdoing them, unfortunate results 
ensue. The time required to master these exercises, till 
one can use them with impunity, varies from one to 
many months, according to the strength and condition of 
the invalid. 

It must not be forgotten that the cessation of accus- 
tomed healthful activities of respiration favors the weak- 
ening of lung tissue more than is generally admitted, 
and such gymnastics must be continued or supplemented 
by an equivalent activity. This conclusion is emphasized 
by the following statement of Jourdanet: '"''Exercise^ not 
overdone, but prolonged and carefully renewed each day, 
is the most essential thing in the hygiene of climate ; 
while inaction^ which favors muscular atrophy by stupe- 
fying respiration, kills." 

The importance of an active out-door life has been 
so strongly impressed upon my mind by my Colorado 
experience, that the following conclusion comes to be 
almost a general rule for those whose lungs are already 
affected. In bo far as exercise in the open air is impossi- 
blcy high altitude climates offer no decided advantage over 
those thdt are not elevated. 

The stimulation of respiration, circulation, assimila- 
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tion, and nerve power, induced by elevation above the 
sea, needs the accompanying physical exercise, such as 
heaJthy persons delight in, to harmonize and perfect this 
changed condition, 

I am not prepared to combat the opinion Dr. Allbert 
hitely expressed in the " London Lancet," that the ma- 
jority of piithiaical patients die of septicfflinia. and that 
the arrest of this daily repoisoning is a primary object 
of treatment." On the contrary, bringing to mind my 
considerable experience with consumptives, who have 
had the suitable stimulation of the rarefied atmosphere 
and its accompanying changes, aided by the most health- 
ful out-door life ; especially noting the favorable progress 
of those with vicarious drains (as fistula, etc.), and the 
success of counter iriitation ; not omitting to mention 
the information imparted by the use of the fever ther- 
mometer, aird I am impressed with tlie idea that if the 
destruction or decay of tissue (perhaps the focusing of 
germs) goes on faster than a stimulated nervous sys- 
tem and a life made active by respiratory and physical 
activity can arrest or throw off, then there is no hope 
of permanent cure. As before intimated, this iinfortu- 
nate condusion comes to many who seek, too late, the 
reUef expected from an extreme climate, as at a great 
elevation. 

In connection with the habits of living, which favor 
the ai-rest of existing pulmonary disease, comes an impor- 
tant topic, — the prevention of consumption. We only 
need to refer the discriminating mind to the conclusions 
of the foregoing analysis, — especially to the chapter on 
an altitude of approximate immunity from consumption 
— for evidence that there is prolongation of life, health, 
and happiness in Colorado and New Mexico, for thou- 
sands of those who are destined, by inheritance or ac- 
quired tendency, to die of consumption where they now 
live. The imreased respiratory power due to elevation, 
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is accompanied by improved alimentation and capillary 
circulation. More perfect elimination of waste tissue and 
poisonous ingredients follows improved digestion ; and 
life, while it may be more rapid^ becomes movQ perfect for 
all who have to battle with taints of constitution. For 
the young, with tubercular and scrofulous tendencies, an 
active out-door life on the plains is especially to be rec- 
ommended. 

In seeking a home for the prevention of consumption, 
the possibility of the growing insalubrity of the air of 
cities should be taken into account. Experience in other 
sections of our own country, as well as in formerly re- 
puted health resorts abroad, goes to show that, as new 
countries, health stations included, become settled and 
the density of population greatly increases, the condi- 
tions favoring consumption accumulate. We have no 
proof that the advantages of our ideal climate will coun- 
terbalance these growing insalubrious conditions ; on the 
contrary, the rule already deduced, that the thinner the 
air is the more is out-door life and ventilation essential 
to healthful living, should also include the important 
consideration of the diathermancy of the air. Because 
of the increasing difference between the temperature in 
sunshine and shade for increasing elevations, we natu- 
rally come to the conclusion that a life in the sunshine 
is proportionately essential, according to the elevation 
— as well as the greater area of land per capita, larger 
living or sleeping rooms, etc. When we consider, in ad- 
dition, the question of atmospheric electricity, we find 
all these favorable conditions are quite likely to be fur- 
nished by what is called, in Colorado, " ranche life," — 
probably the most healthful existence possible for a con- 
sumptively inclined youth. 

These ranches, for two reasons, are widely separated 
from each other; first, because they must be in some 
river bottom or near springs, which, in this dry country, 
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are infrequent; and, second, on account of the short 

buffalo grass, 'which, for sustiiiniug cattle, iiecessltatss a 
larger amount of land per capita tLan is required in most 
low-lying countries. Again, the necessity of irrigation, 
because of the simdy and porous soil and small precipi- 
tation of rain, does not favor extansiYe cultivation of the 
soil. These conditions, especially the first mentioned, 
induce a segregation and sparcity of population, so that 
those who heheve, as soma do, that consumption is 
mainly caused by "rebreathed air," must consider such 
dry pure air invaluable. Also the rural habits, the plain 
and nutritious diet, not omitting the particularly rich 
milk, — perhaps somewhat charged with alkali, in alka- 
line sections like these, — and the early hours of retiiing 
and rising, all contribute to make ordinai-y ranche life 
healthful. The representative "cow-boy" of the plains, 
who is "at home " all day among cattle, living much of 
the time astride the " bucking broncho," is the last per- 
son in whose lungs we expect tonote the advent of tu- 
bercles. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CAMPING OUT. 

" Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit and restore 

The tone of languid nature." — GowpiK. 

Hints for Invalids. — Elevation with Discbetion. — Campinq 
Out. — Sunlight. — Sunsets. — Camp Scenes. — Results. — 
Flowers of Colorado. — " Outfit. " — Clothing. — Bedding. — 

How TO CAMP OUT WITH LITTLE EXPENSE. — CaMPING PaRTIES. — 

Estimates. — Routes of Travel. 

Thus far in this discussion of the health-giving quali- 
ties of the climate of the Rocky Mountain region, and 
in the advice offered to those who seek it to build up 
failing health and strength, particular stress has been 
laid upon the necessity of exercise in the open air, espe- 
cially enjoining discretion upon those with diseased lungs, 
warning them not to attempt to do too much at first, 
nor to scale too great heights before they have become 
accustomed to the elevation. 

Incautious invalids, stimulated by the intoxicating 
air, and exhilarated by the consciousness of returning 
strength, immediately upon their arrival in Colorado 
set out for the hills and are allured on and up into the 
mountains until they become exhausted before they are 
aware ; while some, with a liability to hemorrhage, suffer 
from an attack, lose ground, and become discouraged. 

It is this lack of common sense and discretion on the 

part of the invalid, which has sometimes brought the 

climate into undeserved disrepute. The sick come here 

too late ; or, having arrived, attempt so much more than 

11 
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their strength will permit, that all the good effects of the 
climate are counteracted, 

It is not claimed that the climate of Colorado, which, 
aa Robert Colljer says, is a "wondur and delight," can 
accomplish impossibilities : It cannot restore the dead to 
life, nor will it probably cure the consumptive who in- 
sists upon climbing Pike's Peak the week after his ar- 
rival ; but it is :isserted that, if an invalid suffering from 
incipient or not ad^'anced coiiaumption seeks this climate 
for the purpose of taking advantage of its perfect aero- 
hygienic conditions, and follows a regimen dictated by 
discreet judgment, arrest of the dixeaee, or complete res- 
toration to health may, probably will, ensue. 

Let the invalid tourist, on his arrival in Colorado, 
remain ten days or a fortnight in one of the lower 
towns, — Boulder, Denver, Pueblo, or Canon City, as 
tlie case may be, — and from thence, if desirable, ad- 
vance gradually, by rail, horseback, or wagon, to higher 
levels, as the enfeebled lungs accustom themselves tu the 
rarefied air. 

One of the best methods of gaining the altitudes, and 
of obtaining the highest possible benefit from air, sun- 
shine, exercise, and elevation, is by camping out. In the 
pre-railroad days, when all who crossed the plains were 
compelled to do so io a wagon, or with an ox-team, the 
degree of improvement was gi-eater among the consump- 
tive invalids than it is at the present time, because then 
all phthisical patients, even though they left home upon 
a mattress, must live in the dry, open aii', sleep under the 
stars, and often do their own cooking. 

The latter consideration is, in a hygienic sense, no 
unimportant factor of the successful result of a camping- 
out trip. Under such compulsory circumstances those 
with limited means must have a fuirer chance of recovery 
than those who have plethoric purses, for the simple 
reason that the poorer individuals are forced to shift for 
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themselves, to exercise, — and, what is still better, have 
no time to think of themselves or dwell upon their own 
ailments. Instances are numerous in the experience of 
old residents, of those who left the Missouri River well- 
defined invalids, and, traveling in wagons across the 
plains, reached the base of the Rocky Mountains ap- 
parently cured. 

The charm of this unique country lies in its variety, 
its capability of developing new and interesting features, . 
and the novel experiences it offers wherever one may 
turn. The mountains, with their beautiful parks and 
cafions, are accessible from most of the first stopping- 
points upon the railroad, by les§ than a day's ride. 

Armed, equipped, and outfitted^ a party may follow 
one of the creeks up a rugged caiion, camping at nightfall 
upon the banks of the stream beneath the crags ; finally 
they reach a park above, where they pitch their tent in a 
wooded vale near a tumbling mountain stream, or, — 

" By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals." 

and spend weeks delightfully, sketching, botanizing, ge- 
ologizing, fishing, or hunting, but always and ever recu- 
perating. 

This mode of life serves the double purpose of opening 
an avenue to health and of furnishing pleasurable novelty, 
having a tendency to distract the mind of the invalid 
from himself, which, combined with the incentive and 
determination to get well^ is half the battle. In no other 
way can the tourist enjoy to the full Colorado's electric 
air, clear sunlight, unsurpassed sunsets, and beautiful 
moonlight. As one has wisely said, " No one need be 
afraid of the sunlight of Colorado. It has all the benefi- 
cial effects of sunlight in other countries, with none of its 
enervating effects common elsewhere. Bask in it^ enjoy 
it all you can, for few have as yet fully appreciated the 
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beneficial effect of the chemical actioii of sunlight on the 
blood." 

As for the sunsets of Colorado, they are, as we have 
said, truly unsurpaased. No artist, ivithout incurring the 
imputation of exaggeration, could do full justice to the 
vivid tints and goi'geous colors which bathe our western 
skies after the sun has sunk below the mountain horizon. 
Beyond the glistening summits of the snowy range, — 



'■ Porling day 
Dies like the dDlphin whom euch paug i 
WiDh a, new colur na ic ganfii uwuif, 
Tbe last Btill loveliest, till — 'I is gone - 



and aU is gray." 



Ladies and dehcate invalids who live at home in per- 
petual fear of that baneful influence, the night air, may, 
as there is no dew, sit out late in the evening with impu- 
nity, the air of midnight being generally as harmless as 
that of noonday, so far as moisture is concerned. And 
after a day spent in the pleasure, unwonted experiences 
— discomforts, perchance — of camp life, how delightful 
is the interchange of thought and the report of the 
"day's doings," about the evening camp-fire; how the 
clear night air vibrates with song and laughter, whCe 
the stars above look mildly askance ; how sweet the rest, 
how sound the sleep on Nature's couch, — elastic mat- 
tresses of fir, pine, or hemlock boughs! And how last- 
ing and grateful is the memory of these scenes in after 
years ! When the actor therein has returned to the 
sober routine of every-day life, how vividly he recalls the 
picturesque gi'onp around the sparkling logs, the ready 
wit of one, tlie operatic strain, the comic song, the allot- 
ted tale, from another, or, perhaps, the long-drawn-out 
yam of some chance momitaineer 1 

To see one of these camping parties coming in from 
the mountains after " roughing it " for a month or two, is 
Bufficient to convince the most incredulous of the utility 
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of the rSgime. They left the plains thin, languid, and 
pallid ; they return, bronzed and rugged, with elastic 
tread and full chests, gladly owning that to the experi- 
ences of camping out they owe a new lease of life. It 
is an opinion which I have previously expressed, that to 
the fact of sleeping upon the ground in the pure dry air, 
amid the balsamic exhalations of this primitive resting- 
place, may be attributed much of the happy results of 
camping out. The system, roused by the tonic influences 
of earth and air, wakes into new life and vitality, and 
morbid feelings and conditions wear away. 

Camp life too, affords one who has a taste in that di- 
rection, an ample opportunity to make a study of the 
mineral and floral wealth of Colorado. This region con- 
tains such a diversity of rocks and ores, that in a short 
time a fine cabinet of interesting and beautiful specimens 
can be collected. Enough cannot be said of the flora 
of Colorado. Flowers in summer grow in riotous luxu- 
riance everywhere ; at times the plains are rich with 
them, from the yellow sunflower, the scarlet cactus, or 
blue larkspur. In the mountains, the dainty little hare- 
bell nods from every crevice ; wild roses, the scarlet 
cypress, jessamine, the graceful columbine, and flowers 
innumerable, are found following the season up the 
heights. 

But while we are picturing the delights of camp life, 
we must not allow ourselves to fall into the mistaken 
idea that everything connected with camping out is 
artistic, aesthetic, and comfortable. On the contrary, 
there is always a certain amount of common-place drudg- 
ery to be undertaken ; occasional deprivations, hardships, 
and showers occur ; but those who are on the invalid list 
must comfort themselves under such circumstances by 
the reflection that all these disagreeable realities serve 
to discipline them to a state of better health and re- 
newed vigor. To do all that is possible to insure the 



pleasures oE a trip beforeliand, however, the matter of 
outfitting must be carefully attended to. 

The word " outfit " is a technical term, by which one 
designates the wagon, tent, horses and accoutrements of 
a camping party. It may vary greatly, according to the 
number and circumstances of the campers, the length of 
time they intend to be out, their destination and peculiar 
wants. In addition to the outfit proper, eacli individual 
of the party should be provided with plenty of warm 
under flannels, wraps, etc., a pair of blankets, and a com- 
fort or India-rubber blanket for each person ; better than 
either of the latter, however, ia a buffalo-robe, which 
makes a comfortable bed, even more so if doubled over 
pine or hemlock boughs. Very delicate invalids might 
provide themselves with thin hair mattresses, three feet 
wide by six in length, and a feather pillow. Let the 
ladies of the party wear warm flannel suits, perhaps 
fashioned d la turque, so that they may, if necessary, 
mount their ponies with ease, and ride them astride, a 
much safer and more convenient way of traveling by 
mountain trails than the ordinary method. 

A mode of life somewhat similar to camping out can 
be undertaken by a party of two, who evidently intend 
to subsist mainly by stopping at ranches or village hotels 
on the way. They go on horseback leading a pack-horse 
loaded with blankets, shelter-tent, and temporary provis- 
ions in case of emergency ; or they may calculate to stop 
at such places altogether, ia which case the pack-horse 
is discarded, and the blankets are strapped behind their 
own saddles. If ranchc people are properly approached, 
they are generally very friendly, and are quite willing to 
share their humble fare with tourists. This plan of trav- 
eling thi-oiigh the country on horseback ia an excellent 
one, especially if the season be unpropitious, the contem- 
plated journey too short to warrant the expense and 
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trouble of outfitting, or the invalid too weak to iuui-e 
himself to the life of "roughing it." 

But the true way to camp out is to get together a 
party of jieople whose cougeuiality of dispoaition and 
unity of purpose are sure to make this al fresco life 
pleasant. We might digress to note here that camping 
out together is perhaps the strongest test of friendship 
which could be suggested. Individuals, dependent ou 
one another for mutual favors, are thrown together day 
after day under circumstances which often try both 
tongue and temper. Ah a eonsequeuee of these inti- 
mate and trying relations, many a long-time friend- 
ship has been rudely ruptured for some trivial cause ; 
while the foundations of another which is to endure for 
years have been firmly laid. As for lovers, the experi- 
ences of camp life afford innumerable opportunities for 
quarrels, and perhaps for reconciliations, as it is writ- 
ten, — 

" Am anh'nni irce Bmoria integri^o est."' 

To return to the subject proper, a party of four, six, 
or eight, can go out with one outfit and a driver, aver- 
aging the expense of their common household on their 
return. Or, if from necessity they wish to save expense, 
they may furnish their own team or hire one. A cov- 
ered Bain, Shnttler, or Studebaker mountain wagon, per- 
haps (camp stove and mess chest attached), with two 
horses, or fast walking mules, may be obtained for two 
or three dollars a day. Two of the party cim sleep in 
the wagou, shelter-tenta being purchased for the others. 
They invest in tin dishes, Dutch oven, frying-pan, etc., 
provide themselves with provisions according to the 
cheaper estimate hereafter given, and find, upon bal- 
ancing the account, that the amount per capita is very 
moderate. 

Again, a party of six, including ladies, perhaps, may 

' Tbe nUHrrel of loiera ia the renewal uf love. 
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wish to camp out together, some preferring — as I most 
decidedly should — to go on horseback. Aa they intend 
to remain out six or eight weeks, they may like to buy 
their own team. A covered second-hand wagon may be 
purchased for about eighty dollars, or a new one for 
one hundred and fifty, and a pair of suitable draught- 
horses for iifty to one himdred and twenty dollars each ; . 
ponies or saddle animals will cost from thirty to seventy- 
five dollars apiece. These may be disposed of in the fall 
for one half to three fourths of their original cost. 

Or, the camp-wagon with a driver, who will serve as 
a general attendant about the camp, may be secured for 
four dollars a day, and the four ponies for two or three 
dollars exti-a. Thus two to four persons can at all times 
ride on horseback, and the rest of the party remain in 
the wagon at pleasure. Those upon horseback may 
skirt around in interesting by-paths, explore a neigh- 
boring cafion, delay or go on in advance to tempt the 
wily trout, while the wagon, heavily loaded with good 
things, makes the usual day's journey of twenty to thirty 
miles. 

Again, a party of four, six, or eight gentlemen may 
wish to extend their trip beyond the roads usually trav- 
eled by heavily loaded teams. They intend to be out 
several weeks, and are all on horseback. The provisions 
are of the simplest kind and are carried on burrog or pack- 
horses, — one pack-horse carrying provisions sufficient 
for two persona for four or five weeks, and longer if the 
tounsts are experts with the rifle and fishing-rod. This 
party is prepared to surmount mountain passes by diffi- 
cult trails, or to camp out before any unusual obstacle 
which impedes its farther advance, overcoming which, 
progress is made. Usually, however, it is preferable to 
stop over night in some genial spot below the " timber 
line." 

I have now sketched in the rough, plana by which 
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parties wishing to go out camping together can do so. 
The accompanying estimates may be of use in determin- 
ing the cost of an outfit.^ 



ESTIMATES, — ONE MONTHS PROVISIONS FOR ONE 

PERS0N.2 





No. I. 


No 


. 11. 




20 to 30 lbs. Flour .... 


$0.60 


to $0.90 


$0.70 


to $0.90 


1 to li lbs. Rio Coffee . . 


.25 


to 


.30 


Java, .45 


to 


.60 


4 lbs. Sugar .... 


.40 


to 


.50 


.40 


to 


.50 


20 to 40 lbs. Ham and Bacon 


2.40 


to 


5.00 


2.50 


to 


5.00 


3 to 5 lbs. Beans .... 


.15 


to 


.25 


.15 


to 


.25 


2 to 4 lbs. Rice .... 


.20 


to 


.40 


.20 


to 


.40 


^ lb. Tea 


.25 


to 


.50 


.30 


to 


.50 


5 lbs. Oatmeal . . . 


.25 




.25 


.25 




.25 


1 quart Syrup . . . 


.20 


to 


.30 


.25 


to 


.40 


5 lbs. Dried Fruit . . 


.50 


to 


.75 


.65 


to 


.75 


3 lbs. Lard .... 


.35 




.35 


.40 




.40 


Salt and Pepper . 


.15 


to 


.20 


.15 


to 


.25 


1 to 2 lbs. Crackers . . . 


.10 


to 


.20 


.10 


to 


.20 


1 Bottle of Pickles . 


.35 


to 


.45 


.35 


to 


.50 


1 to 2 Cans Yeast Powder 


.30 


to 


.60 


.30 


to 


.60 


2 Bars of Soap . . 


.10 


to 


.15 


.15 




.15 


1 Box of Matches 


.05 




.05 


.05 




.05 


\ lb. Candles . . . 


.10 




.10 


.10 




.10 


5 lbs. Corn Meal . . 


.10 




.10 


.10 




.10 


10 lbs. Potatoes . . . 


.20 




.20 


.20 


to 


.25 


1 lb. Cheese .... 


— 




^ 


.15 


to 


.20 


1 lb. Butter .... 


— 




. 


.25 


to 


.30 


12 Cans of Fruit . . 


— 




mm 


2.25 


to 


3.50 


6 Cans Potted Meats . 


. 




— 


2.00 




2.00 


French Mustard . . 


— 




— 


.20 


to 


.30 


Totals .... 


$7.00 to $11.55 


$12.60 


to $18.45 



1 Though Denver is the principal wholesale point of the Rocky Moun- 
tain section, some may prefer to start from Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Boulder, Cheyenne, or the terminus of some one of the mountain railroads. 

2 These estimates are compiled from prices furnished (summer of 1879) 
by Salomon Bros, and Wolfe Londoner, grocers, Denver. The figures 
are made up so as to present about the average of two separate lists fur- 
nished. They, however, serve only as a general guide, as prices must 
necessarily change from year to year. 
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No. in, 

Twentj to thirty lbs. flour, S0,8O-.90; 5 lbs. oat meal, 

.Z5-.B0; G lbs. com mea], .15 Sl.!OtaS1.95 

One and a half \ba. coBae. $0.;0-.T5 ; i lb. tea, .50-.TS ; i 

Iba. loaf BDgar, .56-.eo 1.76 to 2.10 

HaiD aod baeon, S3.SS-5.00; 3 to & lbs. beans, .15-.S9; i 

lbs. gtanitlated sagar, .44 3.84 Co 5.09 

Faurllie. rice, SO.4U-.BO; baker's chocolate, .S0-.55 ; 12 cans 

of fruit, 3.25-3.50 4.15 10 4.55 

TwelTe cans of vegetables, $2.35-2.50 ; 6 cans potted meats, 

2.00-a.lO; 3 cans jelly, 1.20 S.45 to 5.S0 

Qua bottle olivsj, SD.35-1.00 ; 2 to 3 cans prwervvs, 1.25- 

1.50 ; 1 bottle sauce, .40-.75 2.00 to 3.25 

One lb. Co 1 box fancy sweet crackers, t0.25-.7B ; 1 jar 

honaj, .35-.60 60 to 1.35 

One piue apple cht^eae, S1.00 ; 2 cans yeast powder, .TO . l.TO l.TO 
One box matchoB, S0.05 ; j lb. candles, .10 ; 2 bars soap, .20 .35 .35 
Salt aud pepper, SO. 15-.30; 2 cans soap, .80 ; 5 lbs. potatoes, 

.15-.a5 I.IOlo 1.35 

Fire lbs. ouions, S0.20 20 .20 

$21.35 to 927.39 

For the convenience of different-sized parties theae es- 
timates are made out approximately for one person for 
one month, which gives a basis for determining the total 
expense. These estimafcea — Nos. I., II., III., — are 
given to enable parties to make out a list to their liking, 
and thus graduate the expense to the length of their 
purses. However, list No. I. is more especially suitable 
for parties expecting to go on horseback, with pack ani- 
mals to carry their provisions, etc. Wines and tobacco ; 
and grain for horses (which would be needed if consec- 
utive days' joomeys are to be made) are not included. 
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TENT, BLANKETS, ETC. — OUTFIT FOE FOUR PERSONS.^ 





Class I. 


Class II. 


Class III. 


Tent 


$5.50 

5.00 
6.00 


$12.50 
3.00 
4.00 
8.00 
5.00 
2.40 
10.00 


$19.00 


Tabled 


4.50 


Chairs^ 


7.00 


Beds* 


12.00 


Rubber Blankets 

Tent Carpet* 

Blankets 


6.00 

3.50 

16.00 


Total 

Cost per capita 

Dishes and cooking utensils per 
capita 


$16.50 
4.13 

2.00 


$44.90 
11.22 

4.00 


$68.00 
17.00 

7.60 



ROUTES OF TRAVEL. 

The routes of travel by railroad, for Colorado-bound 
tourists, would naturally vary somewhat, according to 
the point of ultimate outfitting and destination, though 
up to the present time the great majority have come 
first to Denver. However, the matter of expense of 
travel does not greatly vary, as the different railroads 
coming west are so connected that almost any point can 
be reached by any one of them. For instance, leaving 
New York or an eastern city by one of the principal 
trunk lines, either Chicago or St. Louis may be reached. 

1 This list is furnished by Morrison, Van Vliet & Co., Denver. 

^ A folding table made especially for the purpose, not positively neces- 
sary, but very conicenient. 

* Class n., cross-legged, canvas covered stool, $1.00 each. Class III., 
reclining chairs (folding), $1.75 each. 

^ Folding canvas beds ; Class II., for two double beds ; Class III., for 
four single beds. 

^ Carpet of canvas, not essential, exact size of tent, with loops to fasten 
to the bottom of the tent, making tent much more cleanly. Some parties, 
who go into camp for the season, have for their tent an elevated board 
floor which is covered with a carpet. 



\ 
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From the latter city three roads — the Chicago and Al- 
ton, the Kansas City and Northern, aud the Missouri 
Padfic — run to Kansas City. From Chicago there are 
four good roads : the Chicago and Northwestern, the 
Chicago and Rock Island, and the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, connecting in a joint depot with the Union 
Pacific at Council Bluffs, and thence with the Colorado 
Central and Denver Pacific at Cheyenne ; while the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Rock Island, or the 
Chicago and Alton, connect at Kansas City with hoth 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F^, and the Kansas Pa- 
cific, The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F^ connects 
with the narrow gauge Denver and Rio Grande at Pue- 
blo, which runs direct to Denver. 

Along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and 
extending into tfiem through different cations, almost any 
point can be reached by the extensions of these roads 
or connecting railroads and existing stage lines.' The 
routes for campers out, after they have out-fitted, are so 
various and often changed or prolonged after starting ae 
to be better decided upon by the parties immediately 
concerned, in view of their object in going, the method 
of subsisting, time they can spend in the mountains, etc. 



I The aouthem exteiiBiotis of the AtehiHon, Topeka, and Soam F^ aoutb- 
weBt into New Mexico lo the Rio Grande River at Albuquerque, aud thence 
iouth to El Phhi ; Che BoiiChwest cxtetmion of the Denver and Rio Grande 
from the Rio Grande River HI Alamona, to iho San Junu River, nnd thence 
to Silvertoii aud the San Juan uiinen — another branch built from CaBou 
Citj np the ArfeanBus River bcjond Lpsdville; the Denver, South Part, 
and FaciRc running BoutbwesC from Denver, through the Platte Caiion 
towards Fair Play, LciKlville, and into the Guuniaon Country; and the 
Colorado Central from Denver, I'l'a Golden, through Clear Creek CbSod to 
Central, Idaho, Georgetown, etc. 
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The rapid growth of this Western country, the extending of 
railroads and the building of towns, necessitates a few cor- 
rections and additions, mainly to the chapters on Mineral 
Springs and other Health Stations. 

Page 37. — The " Evergreen House " at Morrison is now 
changed in name to the " Swiss Cottage." It is to be kept 
open winter and summer, more particularly for the accommo- 
dation of invalids, who there find a healthful home, pleasantly 
located in the foot-hills, and convenient to Denver. 

The Springs at Deansbury, also reached by the Denver and 
South Park Railroad, are becoming known to be of very de- 
cided medicinal qualities, the waters acting as an efficient saline 
aperient, or cathartic. The location is a rocky gorge in the 
Platte Canon, twenty-seven miles from Denver. The hotel 
there is well spoken of, the elevation is not extreme, and there 
are abundant opportunities to put in practice the climbing treat- 
ment. 

This South Park narrow gauge road is now completed 
beyond the Chalk Creek Hot Springs, now called the Hay- 
wood Springs, at Hortense, and it is expected it will soon reach 
Gunnison City and the country of the Western slope, where 
there are more hot springs somewhat similar to those on this 
side of the range. 

Leadville is also reached by this road ; near which thriving 
city there are some soda springs, where a house sufficient to 
accommodate fifty people has been built for the convenience 
of visitors. 
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Page 39.— Manitod Springs. This « Saratoga of iJie 
West" is now connected with the outside world by the esten- 
sion of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad fi'om Colorado 
Springs. A hotel and some cottages have been built at 
Manitou Pai'li, about fifteen hundred feet higher up in the 
mountains, particularly for the accommodatioa of tourists and 
invalids in summer. 

Page 42. — Puncha Springs. These hot springs are 
six miles from the new town of South Arkansas, which is located 
on the Denver and Eio Grande Railroad above the wonderfully 
picturesque " Eoyal Gorge," the grand canon of the Arkan- 
sas River. 

This railroad is built up the Arkansas Valley to and beyond 
Leadville, with Breckenridge and the Eagle Eiver country as the 
principal objective point. The junction of this branch of the 
Denver arid Rio Grande with the Denver and Souih Park 
Road is at Buena Vista, a, new town at the luouth of 
Cotton-wood Creek. The springs named after this creek are 
six miles from Buena Vista, at the base of the mountamB. 
The hot water which bnbblea out of the earth here is very 
similar in temperature, etc., to that found at the Springs of 
Puncha Pass and Hortcnse. Cotton-wood Springs are reached 
by stage from Buena Vista, and there is a coaveaient little 
hotel and suitable bath accommodations there. 

Both the narrow gauge roads carry passengers to Twin 
Lakes, at which delightful sominer resort there are now several 
hotels bnilt. The ample accommodation a here for visitors, and 
the ease with wiiich these beautiful mountain lakes can be 
reached, will make this a very attractive spot for invalids in 
summer. It nrnst be borne in mind, however, that the con- 
siderable elevation of the place is not suitable for all consump- 

Page 44. — The Southwestern branch of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad will bood be running through the San 
Juan to the Animas Valley, where, at about six thoufiund 
feet above the sea, the new town of Domingo is located. This 
particular section of Colorado gives promise of being an at- 
j place for invalids because of its genial cliu 
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its southern exposure and latitude, and because a warmer or 
cooler climate can be easily obtained, as it is not far to either 
lower or higher elevations. 

The line of the Denver and Rio Grande road is south of the 
wonderful Pagosa hot springs, but it is intended to build a 
branch road there. Then, the wonder of their cures is expected 
to make them rival the Hot Springs of Arkansas. The bracing 
climate among the foot-hills, which are there covered with 
large pine trees, will undoubtedly help to verify this prediction. 

Page 47. — The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F4 Railroad 
has of late made good progress to the south, being completed 
to Santa Fe and Albuquerque. It is now neariug El Paso, 
Mexico, with a prospect of reaching, before long, a western 
terminus at Guaymas, a Mexican seaport town on the Gulf 
of California. 

The foresight and enterprise of the projectors of this road 
are opening to the invalid world a choice of a winter home in 
regions which have peculiar advantages to certain classes of 
cases for whom the more stimulating winter climate of Colorado 
is of doubtful utility. In the Mesilla Valley, for instance, the 
isothermal line of 64° Fahr. takes a turn north up to the ele- 
vation of four thousand feet above sea level, while the cli- 
mate ranks amongst the most extreme for dryness and contin- 
uance of sunshine. 

This increased temperature lessens the influence due to 
elevation, so that the most cautious plan as to climate, for some 
cases characterized in this work as doubtful or serious, can 
be carried out. Many of these may afterwards tentatively try 
the higher and more stimulating altitudes. Especially will 
such a course be made feasible for the invalid when, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, running past El Paso, Mexico, is 
completed to the Gulf of Mexico. Then some of the ad- 
vanced consumptives, who could only otherwise reach high 
altitude with risk, can spend the winter months most profitably 
in Southwestern Texas, and in reaching the sunny Mesilla 
Valley in New Mexico. There, encouraged by returning health 
and strength, some of these will still further improve by going, 
the following summer, north, and up into the rarer air of the 
Rocky Mountain foot-hills in Colorado. 
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It is to be hoped that the same kind of enterprise that has 
laid the iron rail down the valley of the Rio Grande, will 
then, in well-chosen localities, supply suitable accommodations 
for invalids. 

Page 144. — The inquiry has repeatedly been made : 
** What effect has the climate of Colorado upon nasal catarrh ? " 
Generally speaking, the influence is unfavorable, in so far as 
the catarrh is not a symptom of some weakness. There seems 
to be here a local cause for a variety of catarrh which may 
be characterized as dry; evidently produced by the irritating 
influence of the unusually dry air upon the Schneiderian 
membrane. This form of catarrh does not appear to have 
any serious result, however. Many instances are known of 
moist catarrh being cured, or favorably changed after the 
sufferer had removed to Colorado. This conclusion, I think, 
in a measure, substantiates the general belief held by physi- 
cians, that this condition is mainly a symptom of depreciated 
vitality or vitiated blood. For this, the climate of Colorado 
often proves beneficial. 
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It can be seen that the author of a work of such a peculiar nature as 
the preceding might be burdened with all kinds of inquiries from all 
sorts of people. To avoid such mistakes, — for a physician has neither 
the time nor inclination to fully reply to such unreasonable demands, — I 
am permitted to refer to gentlemen, who, because of their avocations, are 
better suited to answer such inquiries and on whom the reader is at liberty 
to call (not omitting, as some do, to enclose a stamp to pay return post- 
age). It is a pity there is no State Board of Emigration in Colorado, 
which, through its paid secretary, could mass a large amount of such 
work and correspondence, and disseminate much information to inquirers 
over the land. Till the time arrives when the legislators of the State 
appreciate the need of thus establishing a Board of Emigration, it might 
be a good idea to direct such correspondence as has reference to any given 

county in the State, To the State Representative of County, Colorado 

fdirecting to the county seat if known). 

On matters of Education reference can be made to Prof. Aaron Gove, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver; to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Prof. J. Shattuck, Boulder ; to the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in any county ; Colorado College, Colorado Springs ; 
University of Denver ; Rev. Earl Cranston, Secretary, Denver ^ Brinker's 
Collegiate Institute, Denver; Colorado State University, Boulder; Jar- 
vis Hall (for boys). Wolf Hall (for girls), Denver. (The annual report 
of the Board of Education of Denver contains valuable information for 
many inquirers.) 

On Stock-raising. Address Secretary Stock Growers' Association, Den- 
ver ; Secretary of the Southern Colorado Stock Grower's Association, Pue- 
blo; or Secretary Rocky Mountain Wool Growers' Association, Denver. 

On Agriculture. Secretary State Board of Land Commissioners, Denver ; 
Secretary of Weld County Farmer's Institute, Greeley ; Colorado Agri 
cultural College, E. E. Edwards, President, Fort Collins; Colorado 
Bureau of Agricultural luformation, Denver. 

On Mining. Address J. Alden Smith, State Geologist, Denver. In- 
quire of some of the State officers, Denver ; or State Representatives of 
the respective mining counties; Colorado School of Mines, Golden ; Col- 
orado Bureau of Mining Information, Denver ; " Rocky Mountain Mining 
Review," Denver. 

12 
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On Business generally. The Secretary of State, or Executive Depart- 
ment, Denver ; Secretary of the Board of Trade, Denver (annual report) ; 
Secretary of the Colorado Springs Company ; annual statements (January 
1st) in newspapers, as Denver "Tribune," or "News;" Colorado State 
Directory, Denver, or Fossett's " Colorado," to be obtained of book deal- 
ers generally. 

On House Rents, Boarding, etc., J. M. Berkey & Co., Denver, or other 
real estate firms ; Secretary Colorado Springs Town Company ; any town 
clerk ; or city clerk, Denver. 

General Offices of Railroads. Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F^, To- 
peka, Kans. ; Kansas Pacific, Kansas City^ Kans. ; Union Pacific, Omaha, 
Neb.; Colorado Central (U. P. Division), Omaha, Neb.; Boulder Valley, 
Kansas City, Kans. ; Denver Pacific (Cheyenne Div. K. P. Railway), Ka.n- 
sas City, Kans. ; Denver and Rio Grande, Denver, Col. ; Denver, South 
Park, and Pacific, Denver, Col. 

[The first five of these roads, also, have offices in Denver for the trans- 
action of Colorado business.] 

[Board on ranches can be had from $5 to $10 per week, according to 
accommodations, locations, etc At boarding houses, $6 to $12, and at 
hotels, $8 to $15 per week.] 
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est imntes for provisions 1 EH, 170 

auw, blankeii, etc . 
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Fibrons pMhisis complicating asthma 113 

Flint, Prof. Austin, Sr., onnrresteil plithisiB . . . 131,133 

Florida, fuc cDQsumptives "with feeblo Btomnclia" . , . 10,13 

FIowerB of Colorado 16S 

Force of wind diminished in high alti ludes 79 

Fort Bayard 22 

Fort Ynma, California, dry climate of 13 

France, eonth of 9 

Frequency of respirations 62-84 

FriendBhipa of fellow-eampeta 167 

Qeddingfl, Dr. W. H 13 

Genera] condudions grouped together 149-153 

Glaisher'a balloon ascensions S3 

Glsisher'B Table showing weight of vapor 21 

Gleitsmano, Dr. W 14 

GrandCftSonof the Arkansas 41 

Grand Lake 34 

Gorbersdoif, climate of 16 

Goaty diathesis, etc 149 

Gunnison Citj 173 

Gjnmastics, pulmonary 154-1£>T 

Hammond, Surg. J, F., infreqnence of phthisis iu New Mexico . 98 

Hartiell's Hot Sulphur Spring, Suuth Park 38 

Hay fever, Dr. George M. Beard's researches .... 106 

Hapvood Springe, Horteuse 173 

Health lift, and similar means of enercisa 156 

Heat, injurious inflnencesof; opposed to stimulation; lessens respt- 

tutmns, etc 57 

lessens digestive powers 10, 58 

Hemorrhage and hfemoptiaifl. (Chapter XIV., Table XVT.) . 134-1*3 
Hemorrhage before and after coming lo Colorado. (Table XVX) 13S, 137 
Hemorrhagic cases with snd tiithont softening .... 134 
High altitudes, attribntes of climate of. (Chapter VI.) ... 52 

climates of. (Chapter III.) 18 

effects of, influenced bj age 130 

eSectB upon hemorrhagic cases ■ ... . 136-140 

generally inadvisable after fifty-five /ears .... 131 

how to observe caution in sending invalids to , Preface Co 2d Ed, 

physiological effeets on man 8S 

their favorable and unfavorable induences .... 151 

when the approach should be gradual 153 

Himalaya Mountains, plateaus near 19 

Horses and ponies for camping parties 166,168 

Horseback, parties going into the mountains on .... 16S 
Hot Snlphur Springs, Middle Park. {See Table Yl.) . . 30, 34 
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Honse-rents, etc. (See Table of References.) . . . 177,178 

Hnmiditj, chapter on 60-67 

Hnmiditj, relative and real 61 

relative, corrected for elevation 63 

absolute. (See Climatic Map.) 64,65 

Hypsometrical belts. (See Climatic Map.) 26 

Idaho Springs and town. (See Table YI.) . . • . SO, 34 

Ideal climate, for asthmatics 103 

for phthisical patients 52 

in general Preface, 52 

localization of 150 

Inflammatory phthisis. (See Table XIV., p. 122.) . . 122, 125 

Immunity, approximate, due to elevation 95 

altitude of approximate, in Colorado 160 

line of, decreases in elevation towards the poles ... 96 
Inhalation combined with gymnastic exercises . • . 155, 157 

Inheritance, classification as to 116 

Inland position, influence on temperature 54 

Inspiration and expiration as affected by rarefaction . . .110 
Insurance, experience of life insurance companies . • • . 3 

Introduction • 1 

Iron Springs of Elbert ..••••.•. 45 

Iron Lake (near Silverton) . .••••.. 45 

Iron Ute Spring. (See Table VI.) 33,39 

Irrigation a necessity in Colorado . . • • • . .159 
Irwin, Dr., on infrequence of phthisis in Arizona • . • . 99 

Jacksonville, Fla., moisture in the air at, etc 64, 65 

Jalapa, Mexico 16 

Jonrdanet, Dr. D., Mexican experiences of 21 

influence of rarefaction on respiration .... 84-87 
recurrence of phthisis by return to low level . . 126, 127 

altitude of immunity 99 

on phthisis in Mexico 99 

Kansas, western, medium altitude 15 

Kirgheez Steppes 66, 96 

Eonigswarth, Bohemia 16 

Eiichenmeister's rule for immunity ...... 95 

La Paz, in Bolivia • .99 

Las Vegas hot springs ......... 47 

Leadville 38, 173, 174 

Lee, Dr. Edwin, favorable influence of variable temperature . 12 

Le Presse 17 

Lettsomian lectures 66, 67 
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Libertj Hot Springs, at ■Wagon Wheel Gap 43 

Liie inBiirK.iice records of deaths bj coninmption . ■ , . * 

Light, Dr, Lombard's viewa of 73 

Little Chief Spring. {See Table VI.) . ._ . . . .33,39 

Little Ute Spring ' 31 

Lombard, Dr. H. C, altitade oF immunitj 95 

on prevalenca of cociamption 3 

Longevity, averap;e, how influenced bj climate .... 7 

Lower EugHdine, climate of IT 

Langs, both affected IIS 

Madeira, moisture ia air at, etc 12, 66 

Males, consumption in. (See Table XIIT., p. 119.) . . . .117 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., Expcrimant of sending consumptivps there . 73 

Mauilou Park 40, 174 

Mauitou Springs, description of and enrrounding attractions , 39 

lail road connections IT4 

Map, climatic, of eastern Rocky Monntain slope .... 36 

Marine climates 13 

Menu annoal temperatures 36 

MeaLtomincan health resorts 8, 9 

Medium altitades. (Chapter IT.) 14-17 

Mechanical influence of rarefied air in asthma 110 

Meteorological tables. (See Climatic Map.) . . . - 27, 28 

Mesilla Valley, N. M., climate, etc., of 15, 175 

Mexico, city of, infreqnency of phthisis in 99 

inviting surroundiuga of 21 

Mexico, climates of, medium elevations iu IS 

Mejtico (northern), winds prevailing (climatic map) ... 79 

Middle Pack, Uot Sulphur Springs 30, 3* 

Mineral springs and health stations 29-51, 173 

tables giving analyses 30 

Mining. (See Table of References.) 177, 178 

Minnesota, climate of 14 

cases of arrested phthisis there 133 

Moist climates, unadvibabitity of 65, 66 

Moisture, weight of, in air. ( See " G. V.," Climatic Map. ) . . S8 

Mont Dorf, France, climate of 16 

Montana, the, in Peru 20 

Morrison Springs, Evergreen House (now called " Swiss Cottage ") 37, 173 
Moitalily from cOoBomplion originating in Colorado . ■ ■ 101 

Mountains, protection afforded by 64 

Mount Bi'oas, Col., determination of diathermancy . .69, 70 

MoDut Linrato, Col., peaks seen from summit of ■ . . ,38 
Movement of wind, total monthly. (T. M., Climatic Map.) . , 28 

Hntual Life Insurance Company, experience of • • > ■ 4-7 
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Naaal catarrh, effect of climate of Colorado upon . . . .176 
National Life Insurance Company, experience of . . . . ' 4 
Nature of disease, analysis as to. (Table XIV., p. 122.) . . 121-125 

Navajoe Sprin;,'. (See Table VI.) 31,39 

Negative and positive electricity in the ground and air . . .74 
Nerves easily overtaxed and refreshed in elevated sections . 148, 149 

Nervous derangements 145 

symptoms, if acute they are aggravated 147 

system, complications, etc 147, 148 

Neuralgia, muscular rheumatism 149 

New Mexico, dry climate of 21, 22 

infrequcnce of consumption there 98 

medium altitudes in 15 

New Orleans, determination of vapor in the air .... 64 

New York city, ratio of deaths by consumption. (Tables IV., V.) . 6, 7 
Niemeyer, Dr. Felix von, prevalence of consumption ... 3 

compressed air in asthma Ill 

use of alkaline muriatic springs 29 

Night air, comparatively harmless on western plains . •• . 164 

Ojo Caliente, N. M., hot sulphur springs 46 

Orizaba, Mexico 15 

Ouray Mineral Springs 45 

Out-door life 75,90 

essential, conclusion 152 

Outfitting for camping parties 166-171 

Outfit for four persons, — tents, blankets, etc 171 

Oxygen, possible overplus of 91 

condensed, effects of on life, 89 

endosmose of 85, 90, 93 

Oxygen, amount absorbed, how affected by temperature • . 58 

amount absorbed, how affected by exercise .... 59 

deficiency of, due to elevation 86, 87 

irrespirable, an overplus 87, 89, 91 

residual, " tension of," etc 88, 89 

Oxygenation of blood 90, 91 

Ozone, relation of electricity to, tests for, etc .... 76-78 

Pacific coast climate, moisture of the air there . . • . 56 

slope. (See Medium Altitudes.) 127 

Fagosa Springs, San Juan Mts., etc 22, 43, 175 

Parks, elevated, in Colorado 24 

Parlin, Dr. A. L., U. S. A., "Notes on New Mexico" . . . 15 

Parnassus Springs, muriatic alkaline 32, 48 

Pan, type of a sedative climate 11 

Percentages of results from climatic treatment. (See Tables 
Xin.-XVL) 117-137 
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PeniTiaa Andes, plithisia nnknowa tn 99 

Pern, the MoDtaoa in SO 

Pbtbisia, defluLlion of 1, 3 

complicatmg emphjsema and aEtbma 113 

fihrnns 113, 1«, 151 

hemarrliagic c&aea. (Sse Table XVI.) .... 134-14! 
large number of fiasea arreateci in Rocky Mounlnin section . !33 
PbjBiciimB in Colorado, testimony oi, as to iofreqneticf of con- 

Bumption originating tbere 100 

" Pino Forests of Geori;ia," by Dr. Ezra R. Pulling ... 13 

PinkcTtoo's alkaline spring 45 

I^Ba, loss of presliga 11 

Flainit and elevated basins in tbe United States .... S3 

Pleurisy 145 

Pneumonia, acute, etc., frequency of 97 

Pollock, Dr. J. £., BnbdiTisiou of phthisis into stages . . . 115 

clnsnilication as to age ISS 

cases witb botb lunga affected 116 

tonic ai)d invigorating climate for cousnmptiTeB , . . 133 

Population, if dense, disease is engendered 199 

Port™ Spring, Nortb Denrer 30, 51 

Positive features of high altitudes 52 

Post-mortem examinations hardly verify previous classificationa ■ ISI 

Potosi in Bolivia 2! 

Preoautiouary measures. ( Chapter XVI.) .... 154-160 

fteasnre, atmospberic, On bnman body 81, 150 

ho IT it influences respiration 110 

Prevalence of consumption 2 

Pievenlion of consumption 1SB 

Frofunditrr of respirations 84 

Prolongation of life for the consumptively inclined .... 159 
Provisions, estimates for one person for one month . . 1G9, ITO 

Pueblo, town aud surroundings 47 

Pulmonary gymnastics 154-157 

hemorrhage. (Chapter XIV., Table XVI.) . . . 134-112 

Pulse, favorable and unfavorable 94 

increase of, dne to elevation 82 

Puncba Springs 41,174-176 

" Queen City of the Plains " 48 

Quito, elevated plain of 20 

Bailroads, headignaiterB of, ( Sea Table of References. } . . 177-178 

to and in Colorado 171,172 

Rainfall in inches. (■' R. F.," Climatic Map) 28 

Rain gauge lines. (See Climatic Map.) S7 

RjUicbe and River Springs, Estes Park. (SeeTableTL) . 30,36 
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Banche life favorable for consamptives 159 

Banges^f temperature, monthly, daily, etc. (Table VII.) ... 55 

Barefaction, how it checks hemorrhage 139 

of confined air, influence on life of birds .... 87-89 

of the air due to elevation 63 

Batio of deaths by consumption . 2, 5, 7, 96 

Battray, Dr. A . 57 

Becords of cases of consumption in Colorado .... 114-126 

Becurrence of asthma on return to low level 109 

Beed Jr., Dr. Jacob, analysis of hemorrhagic cases . . . 138,139 

Beference, Table of General 177, 178 

Belative humidity (R. H., Climatic Map) 28, 61-66 

Besidence in high altitudes to be prolonged in certain cases . 126, 153 

Bespiration, character of, in asthma 110 

how influenced by sadness, etc 155 

influenced by elevation 81-84 

influenced by heat of atmosphere 57 

" Bespiratory diet " of Jourdanet 86 

Bespiratory surface in man 81 

Besults of climatic treatment of consumption in Colorado. (Chap. 

Xm.). 114-126 

as to stage of disease 117 

Bhenmatism, chronic 149 

Rocky Mountains in Colorado 24 

base, dry climate of ^4 

causes of high mean annual temperature along eastern base . 54 

Bome, Dr. Williams' opinion of 11 

Bose, Dr. George S., rainfall and temperature at Fort Yuma . 13 

" Boughing it " in camping out 164 

Boutes of travel for Colorado-bound tourists . . . . 171, 172 

Sandwich Islands, statement of an old sea captain concerning . . 12 
San Juan mining region, mineral springs of .... 43, 44 

San Paulo, Brazil, climate of 16 

San Diego, California 13, 127 

Santa F^, climate and surroundings of 47, 175 

Santa Barbara, California 13 

moisture in air at 64, 65 

Scenery in Colorado 24 

Schonbein's an imperfect test for ozone 77 

Schreiber, Dr. J., opposite views as to climate . . . • 53, 59 
Scotland, experience of ten life assurance companies in. (Table V.) 7 

Sedative climates 11 

Seltzer Spring, at Springdale, Colo ' . . 30, 35 

Sex, classification as to. (See Table XHI., p. 119.) . . . .117 

Shoshone mineral springs. (See Table VI.) 33, 39 

Siberia, rarity of phthisis in 59 
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Sierra Nevada and Madro Monntains S3 

SAscal Senice Bureau. (See Climalic Map.) SO 

Silver Cliff 41 

Sleep, abilitj to sleep euhanced 143 

Sleeping u pun the ground 75,165 

Smitb, Dr. Archibuld, phthisis unknown in the Peruvian Andi-s . 99 

BoUy, Dr. S. E., on orgnnic nervous diseases 147 

Boulh Ai'kansiu, a new town near Puncha Spriiiga . , . 174 
Sonth Park, Hartzell's Hot Sulphur, and South Park Springs, in 30, 38 

Bpenglcr, Dr., on altitude of immunity 97, 98 

Springs, miueral. (See Tahle VI.) 29-51,173-176 

AutRlupe 43 

Bothffsda, Wisconsin 31 

Canon City 40, 41 

CaBoD Creek 45 

Carlisle 31,48 

Chalk Creek (now called Huywood Springs) . . 33, 42, 1 73 

Cotton-wood Creek 42,174 

Elbert, Iron 45 

Hnitiell's 38 

Idaho 30,34 

Iron Duke 30 

Iron Lake ii 

Laa Vegas, N. M. 47 

Liberty Hoi, Wagon Wheel Gap 33, 42 

Little Ute 30 

Mimitou (Iron Ute, Shoshoae, Navajoe, Mauitou, Ute Soda, 

Li 1 tie Chief) 30,33,39,40,174 

Middle Park Hot Sulphur 30, 39 

Momeon 37 

Oj-J Caliento, N. M, 32. 46 

Ouray 45 

Pagosa 32,33,43,175 

Pamasaua 32,47 

Palter, North Denver 30, 51 

Piukertou'a 45 

Fancha 11, 174 

liauche and Kiver, at Eatcs Park 30, 36 

Red Sulphur, West Va 31 

Saratoga SI 

Seltzer or Spriugdale 30, 35 

South Park 30, 37 

StMoriW 31 

Uncompahgre 45 

St. Moritz, health atntion IB, S5 

Stages of Consumption, Dr. J. E. Pollock on 115 

Stage of disease, aualysis as to. (Table XIIL, p, 119.) . 117-131 

first, analysia of. (Table Xin„ p. 119) , . . . IIT 
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Stage second, analysis of. (Table XIII., p. 119.) 
third, analysis of. (Table XIII., p. 119.) . 
second in phthisis hastened by elevation . 
of softening unfavorable in hemorrhagic cases 

Stimulating climate 

Stimulating effect of elevation .... 

Stimulating resorts at low elevation . 

Stocic raising. (See Table of References.) 

Summer catarrh, Dr. Beard's investigations 

Sunlight in Colorado 

Sunshine, benefits increase with elevation . 



Tables showing ratios of deaths by consumption . 

analyses of 202 cases of consumption 

analysis as to hemorrhage or haemoptysis 

diathermancy of the air 

of mineral springs, analyses .... 

of general references 

showing weight of vapor in cubic foot of air 

showing ranges of temperature 
Temperature, analysis of. (See Climatic Map.) 

annual (T., climatic map) .... 

influence of, upon weight of vapor in the air 

of body, influenced by heat of atmosphere 

relation to quantity of oxygen in air . 

table giving various ranges .... 
** Tension of Oxygen,*' Paul Bert's experiments . 

"Timber line" 

Tissue change, to be stimulated as it is well borne 
Travel, routes for Colorado-bound tourists 
Tuberculous cases, unfavorable class 

unfavorable class, I^. Roswell Park's views . 

phthisis, chronic, group of. (Table XIV., p. 122 
Twin Lakes and surroundings .... 

Tyndall, LL. D., John 

Types of consumption. (Table XIV., p. 122.) . 
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. 62, 65 
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. 67 
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. 54 
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. . 24 

151, 15i7 
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120 

. 121 
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. 39, 174 

63 

. 114 



Uncompahgre mineral springs 45 

Unfavorable cases of phthisis; pulse, respiration, temperature of . 128 

University of Denver 51, 177 

Upper Engadine, climate of 18 

Utah, inf requence of consumption there 98 

Ute Pass 40 

Ute Soda Spring, Manitou. (See Table VI.) . . . . 33,89 

Vacher, Dr. L., Le Mont Dore-Davos • 19, 82 

influence of altitude on respirations . • • • • 82 
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Vacber,Dr. L., on altltudo of immnnity 98 

Valencia and Venice, types of sedatire climates .... II 
Vapor, weight In grains par cahia toot of air. (Table VIIL) . 62, 64 

Ventilation aad out-dooT life 90 

Vtcarioua drsins, etc 158 

VoUiun, Surgeon E. P., on iofrequence of phthisis in Utah . SQ 

Wagon Wheel (Jap, hot springs at 42 

Wagons for camping 167 

Walden's Bidge, Cnmbeiland Monntains, climate of . . . 14 

Walker, Prof. F. A., Statistical Atlas of U. 8. A 79 

Walahe, Dt. W. H., on altitnda of iiumunily 97 

on St. Moiitz 18 

on Valeoda 11 

conclusions as to climate 6 

Weber, Di. Herman, altitude of immttnitir 97 

hemorrhagic cases sent to derated resorts 

inilaininittory origin of phthisis 

recurrence of phthirfa bj' return to low level 
Weight of air, how changed by temperature . . . . ! 

of nitrogeo and oxygen in the aJr at Golden, Colorado ■ 

of tapor ia a cubic toot of air. (Table VIII.) . 
Wet Mountain Valley, " The Briton's Paradise "... 

White Mountains, relief of asthma in 

Wight, Dr. E. M., Cumberland Table-land .... 

an altitude of immutiity 

WillimnB, Dr. C. T., records of continental resorts 

altitude of immnnity 

coQSDmptives treated in foreign climates 

recurrence of phlhiais by return to low lefel 

results of climatic tceatment 

statiiiticB of Knglish health resorts '. . . , 
Winds in high altitudes 

continuous moist, PaciBc winds 

discussion, how inflneaced by elevation .... 

eqnatoriol and Pacific, influence on temperature 

roost and least " likely " to bring rain 

prevalence and direction. (See Climatic Map) 

- - . 3, prgyaiijug (See Climatic Map) 



Tenth, an ndvantage in changing to high altitudes . 
Zacatecas, Mexico, infrcqneuce of phthisis there . 



WEBER, HOWLAND & 00. 

WHOLESALE A.ND KETAU, 

HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 

All, THE NOVELTIKS IS 

FINE SOFT AND STIFF FELT EATS. 

Ladies' Biding awl Coaching Hats, Caps, and Qlouea. 

"IIBGEBT BTOOK, LATEST STYLES, LOWEST PHIOEB." 



BATS, CAPS, AMD MILLIHERT, 
377 J.<«cre»oa St. 



BetaUi 

3BZ IiABIMER STBIiElT, 
KeiBt door to Oharprot'a Batel. 



CHAIN & HAEDY, 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 

414 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado. 

PUBIiISEEHS OP 

Uorriaon's Miniiig Rights, Colorado Reports, Newton's Maps 
and Albums of Colorado Scenery. 



TOURISTS' GOODS A SPECIALTY. 



EOOEY MOtTHTAIH VIEWS, MAPS, 

GUIDE AHD DESOEIPTIVE BODES. 
OBDEKS BY HAIL SOLICITED. 



MANITOU. 

THE SARATOGA OF THE ^A^EST. 



MANITOU IN SUMMER. 

MnnitOB, Eitnated at the foot of Fike'a Feak, reached bj rail nich eqnal 
facility b; any of the rsilwajs which enter Colorado from tha East, with 
ItH manj inLlural attiatrions, ita mineral springs, and beautiful hoteli, 
fullj desi-rves the reputation it hai gaiiied. Those who visit it for health 
or plcainre sliould not lead tho enei'vating life of eastetn watering places, 
bnt Elionld explore on foot or on horwback the many ofajeciH of intorMt 
whirh B" thitkly etnd tba tnrrounding eonntry. Amone the places beat 
wmUi visiting are The Giirden of the Gods, Glen Eyrie, North and Sontli 
Cheyenne Caaons, Red Boek Glen. Crystal I'ark (by a splendid ligzag 
road opposite Maniton), The Seven Lakes via the Cheyenne Moiuitain 
Uoad, Tike's Peak Summit by Pony Trail, Mountain CaRon, Ruxton's 
Creek, Tho Ute FasB, The Bidgea south of Manitou from which the ex- 
traordinary formaCioQ of i.'Oantry is disciosed to view. These and OttkOj 
other more dislant places thould be visited. A reliable " Tourist Gaide 
(intended to give full information to visitors gratis) will henceforth be a 
featnre of Manitou. 

Tho Soda Springs are delightful for bathing as well as most efEoacioos 
when properly taken internally. A simple comparipon with other Springs 
shows [bat those of Mnuitan rasBmble those oJ Ems and excel tboaa of 
Spa. (See Tables of Mineral Springs in this volume for aualjees and 
comparisons of mineral waters.) 



MANITOU IN WINTER. 

loTalids who reqaire a dry, bracing, Eunny climate during winter, and 
a spot protected from wind and inclement weather, will find at MaaiCoa 
all tbeie requirements, conpled with very excepiional accommodn lions 
and comforts, not met with elsewhere in the West. It is well known to all 
reivident pliysicians that persons whose ailments demand an upland-pla- 
teau climate, nsnally derive mure benefit during the winter than the sum- 
mer ».i\ months, from rehidence in Coloi'ado. This fact cannot be too 
strongly urged. The ideas conveyed by " Wintering in the Rocky Monn- 
tains," are cold, snowy, and cheerless. Id reality, Maniton. witb uie same 
latitude as Washington, a medium elevation, and on the edge of tha 



n bell, is neither cold, snowy, or chEBrlesa in . , 

dry and sunny. Outdoor life is led here all the time. Sledges wouli! be 
useless, for iinow rarely covers the ground three days consecutively. Those 
who profit most from the climate are asthmatics and con=umptiree. Tho 
former derive immediate and marvelone relief, and if the altitude of 6,000 



BufEi'ieut, a higher elevation is easily obtained a 
a transfer of residence to Manitou Park, 1,500 feet hi^er, 
rroundings are as healthful as they aro picturesque. Con- 



make up their minds to a long residence in 



brat'iug air, at times camping m tt ^ 

for the comforts of home. Il is probably no exaggeration to any that ball 

the business of Colorado is being conducted by cured consumptives whose 



lirei WON detpaind efbefote the; oamc here. The dfervescent Sod 
Springs are found W beiioHt those aufleriiig from Hrer Bnd kiJaey troutik' 
mi rheum iicio. The Iron Ute Spring is eWremel)' efficacious in caaes t 
tuuemiit and great debility. 



HOTELS. 



THE MANITOU MANSIONS. 
(lieebee House.) 

Thf« hotel ii the most compleie eatablialiment o[ iw kind ntai of Sara- 
toga. Besi-iBS 140 buButirnfly fiirniahed bedrooms «iid Mfersl public 
Biting- rooms, it has a fiua hull-room, a mngniBcBnt diniiig-room, a spacioUi 
billiard-hall and bo wliog- alleys. The offices, sanitary armngBmanw, and 
water 8np[jy sre most eompleta. No elpenso has been ipared in any de- 
partment. Tlie hoDse has t09t 

$150,000.00. 

It is situated midviay betweeu the railway stadoD and the idfferveBceac 
mineral spring" and bath houiieK, 

Transient rates, $3.00 to S4.00 per day, according to accommodations 
required. 



THE MANITOU HOUSE. 



The Manitoa House hi 
furnished throuuhout iu 
unexcelled. This honse 



PICTURESQUE SITUATION, 



and its magnificent piau^ 
rooms, and cost SIOO.OQU. 
opposite the eatitero entrnn 
Tranaient rates, 63.00 t 
taqnited. 



ver 20O feet long. It contains 100 bed- 
le new Manitoa Railway Station is exoctlj 
o iho Manitoa Hiiaiie gronnda. 
l.OO per day, according to accommodation* 



MANITOU PARK HOTEL 



It of Manitou. This 



Espeoiitny adapted for FamilieB with Ohildren aod for InTalids. 
It is 1,500 feet higlior than Manitou, and is surrounded by open pine 
torcsts backed by muuntaina, through which perauna can walk, ride or 
drive for miles. 

A DAIRY FARM AND LIVERY STABLE 
Are attached to the hotel, which is kepi 
with a HOME TABLK than aa a n 
thirty rooms. 

TuRua. — S2.50 to S3.00 per day. Open HTdy in Summer. 

Oood Trout Fishing and Deer Stalking in the Fall, 



DREIFUS & CO. 

DEALERS IN 

FINE LIQUORS, 

378 HOLLADAY STREET, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 



PUREST RYE AND 

BOUBBON WHISKIES 

FOR INVALIDS' USE. 



Very fine and absolutely pure 

IMPORTED PORTS, 
SHERRIES, 

CLARETS, 

GINS, AND 

BRANDIES, 

FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, 

A Specialty. 




SWISS COTTAGE, 

Morrison, Colorado. 
BEN. M. OILMAN Proprietor. 

This country hotel is located at 

MORRISON SPRINGS, ■ 

Sixteen miles from DeDTer, on the Denver, South Park, and 
Pacific Railroad. Its advantages are 

Fine Mountain Scenery, 
Good Drives, 

Mineral Springs, 

Comfortable Rooms for Guests, 
And Excellent Table Board. 

There are morning and evening trains to and from Denver, 
and telegraphic communication. 
For terms, address 

BEN. M. OILMAN, 

_ Morrlton, Colorado. 



MOUNTAIN RESORT AND SANITARIUM. 



THE SELTZER HOUSE, 

SPBISGUALG, BOULDEB CO., COLDBASO. 

Ten miles from Boulder Seltzer Mineral Springs, well known 
for their cnrative qualities, especially for their tonic properties, 
being especially useful in diseases characterized by Aiitemia. 
(See anaJysis, page 30 in this book). 

Sath houee with hot and cold mineral batha. 
Daitii stage to and from Botilder. 

In vicinity of many famous minee. 

Pleanant rides over good mountain roada. 

Tourists and health seekers will And the atiractions of this 
place equal l/i any in the State. Excursion tickets from Denver 
at railroad office. Every attention given to comfort of gueats. 

Bates $2.50 per day. Special terms by the week. Address 

SELTZER HOUSE, 

SPRINGDALE, COLORADO. 



KNISHT BROS. & WATEBBUaT, 



WaOLESAI.B AND BETAII. 



PIANOS AND ORQANS, 



SHEET MUSIC AND MUSICAL MERCHAN 



389 Latvrence St., 



DENVER, COLORADO. 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 

OOLOEADO SEMINARY. 

For both sexes. Students received at any time. 

Spaclnuflanrl we1l4ppDiDlr<d huildlD^. Coluplcte tabomtoriea and omplt bppantui. 
Amay rumace for pnctEcal nork, 

Cotluglitte ttiun^A of B high gmU, 

CihMaa prepared for colleK^. 

Sprcfsl SchDdLl ol Mutie uid Art, at Ihe hl^Mt nrier. 

Nnd-iFSiilent ■tudants lire with tbs pnoldDiit, uil taiaj the godelj nod proucdDa of 
tl«t».Qly. 

I4W per u»d6iDlc jai. 

J. S. BuowH, Prenident. Wii.liax Bahth, Vice-Preg. 

Jko. R, IIanma, Cushier. 8. A, Hkbbick, Au't Caaliier. 



CITY NATIONAL BANK 

DENVER, COLORADO. 



DIRECTORS : 
J. S. Brown, J. F. Brown, 

MoEiTZ Barth, Jno. R. IIasna, 

William Barth. 



New York CorreBpondent : First National Bank. 



t 



DANIELS & FISHER, 

DENVER, COIORADO. 

DRY GOODS, 



NOTIONS, LACES, HOSIER?, SUITS, SILKS, MILLINEBT. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 



ffe carry ii larger and more complete nlock than any 
other Western hoirnie. 



Portiee cDming from the East need Dot hamper thcmselcia wilh drfeooda, 
?Ic., as we otTet as lirRp an aeiiortiiient of GrsUJoae goodn and at prkcs «quall; 
aa 1o«t as can be fuuud iu tuiy city of the Uuiun of 100,000 popiilulion. 

THE COLORADO 

FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF DENVER. 

CAPITAL $200,000. 



Insures dwellings and their contents, buildings and 

merchandise, etc., Ett current rates. Also 

insures goods in transit 

Charles Block, Corner 15th and Curtis Streets. 




BUSH, TABOR & HALL, 

PROPHTETORS. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

OF 

DENVER, COLORADO. 

Deaignateii nnJ approvcii Depoeilory of tlie Uniti'il States Dia- 
barelng Officers and rinaocial Ageiita of the Uiiiteil Statea. 



Authorized Capital 
Paid in Capital . 
Undivided Profits 



$500,000 
200,000 
150,000 



D. H. MOFFAT, Ptisicient, 

n. A. W. TABOR, Vice Prejident, 



G. W. KASSLER. Cashior, 

T. G. LYSTER, ABBiataut Cashii 



Sight drafts ilrawn on New York, Pliiladelphia, St. Ltmi 
Missouri River ciliBs and towns ; also on all the printipal i:': 
Collections will receive prompt ai 





LESTABLISIIEO 1Bj3.] 

SALOMON BROTHERS, 

DEAUERS IN 

STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES, 

LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 

WOODEN AND WILLOW WARE. 

OUTFITTING AND CAMP SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY. 

COSDLMESTS FOB INTALID8, 

American and Impoi'ted, Always on hand. 

Send for Catalogue. 

356 and 358 LABIMBR STREET. 

DENVER, COLORADO. 

. _^ „__-j 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF COLORADO SCENERY j 

Leadville and Denver. Maniton, the Gardea of the Gods and 

Monnment Park, Grand Caayoa of the Arkansas, 

Platte Canyon, Clear Creek Canyon, 

Lotes Park, etc., etc. 

Also the Ancient Jiniim of Voloi-ndo, and the Wonders 

of the Tellowafone, 

Both in Stereoscopic and larger sizes, up to 20 X 24 inches. 



W. H. JACKSON, 

413 Lai-imer St. 
DENVER. COLORADO. 



Catalogues and Price Lbts on application. 



DENVER MAWUJr'ACTURma CO, | 




384 HOLLADA.T STKEET, DE.WEB, COLORADO. 1 
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EXTENSIVE MANnFA0TURBB3 OT 


Harness, Saddles, Collars, Whips, and Leather Goods 1 






Of Every Description. 








SADDLES^ 


HABDWABE AND HOESE CLOTHINa. 


Itj ot Oalflltlnj inrilia, ud Touri.ta .cd 


i lk( .^L 






^^gjijj^^y 



r 



GAYLORD & CO. 

HORSE AND MULE MARKET, 

LIVERY, SALE, AND BOARDING STABLE. 

Horses, Mules, and Saddle Ponies 

ALWAYS ON HAND. 

Numbers 416 and 418 Wazee Street, 

DENVER, COLO. 



J:^" We make a apecialtr of outflttjug Tourists and Invalids, uid 
guarantee satisfactioD. 

COMIEi AISTHD TKY XTS- 

W. J. KINSEY, 
MINING MACHINERY 

FASH, FREIGHT, AND SPRING WAGONS, 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

167, 169, 171, 173, and 175 Fifteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 

WAGONS FOB CAMPING PARTIES. 



SPORTSMEN'S DEPOT, 

No. 381 Blake Street, 

DENVER, COLO. 




JOHN P. LO^W^ER, 

GUNS, 
RIFLES, PISTOLS, 

SportliiB Goods, Cartrlil^B, Fishing 
Tackle, Cutlery, etc 

Pepot for Slinrp't" Rifles, Colt's Piatola, 
Shot Gnna, imd Ammiimtiim of uU kin<]», liKlian Curioei- 
tiea, Benils nnd Oranmeots, Fkld and Spy GluBsea, MiiRni- 
fler!', Pockei CompHsiin. Moaiited Elk, Deer, BuSuIo, 
Aiilclope. aiid Muuutain Sheep Heads. 

BEAR AND BUFFALO ROBES, BUCKSKINS, Etc, 

F. W. GROMM, 

Uannfactnrei and Dealer in all kinds of Traveling and Sample 

TRUNKS, 

TKAVELING 

BAGS, 

VALISES, 
SATCHELS, 

ETC. 
EEPAIRIHa or TBDBK8 DOKE AT HOTELS, A SPEOIALTT. 
4:04 Lawrence Street, bet. Sixteenth and Seventeenth. 





227 and 220 Sixteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 



J 




"THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE" 




THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 

or THE UNITED STATES OF AMEBIOA. 

tFASSINQTOfl, D, C. 



Principal Branch Office, 1 57 to 1 63 La Salla Street, Cliicago, IlL 



J. ALDE3 ELLIS, Proaldnit. 
CHARLES E. ANTK3, Secwlan. 
THOMAS B. BRTAN. 



IoUts nd BtUilils Aremlj WuUd. 



VAN. n. GTOGisa 

ADiM S. PIUTT. 
ANSON BTAOBR. 



H. LAFUN, 
I. p. GrllQD, : 



FROM TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. : 



IXilsl Asieta, Jan. I, 1830 

Total Uabilitiee, Jan. 1, 18S0 

Snrploi bsing BecnritUa Additional to Ssierre, 



Satio of Aasetg to linMlitiei, Jan. 1, 1378, I4S per gent. 
" " " " " Jan, 1, 1879, 130 per cent. 

II It II 11 X Jan, 1, 18S0, 153 per cent. 



..54,016,999.38 
.. 2,826,208.07 



SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The Largest Cash Capital of any Lite InsnranM Company in tlia worid, 
Tiz 31 ,000,000.00. (full paid). Depreciation in valae and hard timea hara 
not weakened it. Ahnndant and Avnilable AssetB. S153 of RosourceB iot 
each SlOO of Liability. Definite Policy Coutracta — At Low Ratea of 
Pcetninm. Dividends are thns Paid in Advance. A Strang, National In* 
■titnCion, Coieful and Safe Management, 




l-I I 
CAMP FURNITURE. ^" 




ROCKY MOUNTAIN HEALTH RESORTS. 

Ad Anftlvtical Stniiy of High Altitadea in relation to the Arrest of 
Chronic Pulmonary Diseiuv. By Chiblbb Denison, A. M., M. D., 
Reporter to the Intemacionnl Modical Codfrrefs, Philiidel[jhia, 1876, oa 
"The iDflueiice of High Altitudt^ nun the Frogreas of PhtliigiH"; 
■Dthor of "Reports on Climnte vid Cousumption " to the Americau 
Medical Auociutiou, etc. Fifth Th«aand. 

AKD PBB9S K0TICB3. 



f. Bjifari, »., CbCnco : ' 
IkKunlEj Ln letidtiiie pftrtui 
II F. MarDanald. Sapirli 



elT€4 hj iocton u 



iijlum, Biogh.mplon 



c RockT MouDtaln ngloi 
i< book moil cordUlLjto 



Medical Joumai 



•eyed in Iu)gu4ge Uiat culUW 
- PhitadclpimhuUilm. 






CHEST EXAMINATION CHART. 

Designed bj CHAnt^s Dekison, M. D., Denver, Colo., chiefly for the pnr- 
pose of Btuilying lives impaired hy chronic pulmonary diseases, with a 
view to the adaptation of climate to their speciHl needs. For the use of 
Life Insurance Companies, Phpiciaus.andlnquiriuj; Invalids. Intended 
to be of special use in critical caaes. Part I., Historical and PersonaL 
Part II., UiagDostic and Medical. 
Price of single copies, S5 cents ; ten copies, S2.25 ; twenly-GTe copies, 

S5.00; fiftj copies, (9,00; one hundred copies, 815,00. 



UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

THE ONLY THROUGH LINES 

PLEASUBE RESORTS, UUNTIKG GROUNDS, AND RICH 
UINERAL DISTRICTS OF COLORADO, 

And the Sbnrtest, Beat Eqaij)[>eil, Moat Desirable, and PopuUc Rontea 

DENVER, LEADVILLE, 

AJrn ALL FROMINEJfT COLORADO POINTS, 

THE BAST. 

OUOSa CONNECTIONS at Omnha, Koiuns CItf , and T-eKviayttacai, 

I.lnea to and ti-Dni all poiutH In the Cnlted 
States and Canada. 

EXCURSION TICKETS TO DENVER, 

Oood to October SI, are sold on nnd after Ma; I, each season, at 
Omaba, Eaaaas Ci^, aod Leavenwortb, nt, $38 each, and at piopor- 
tionata rates at all paiaca Ennt, enabling touriKU to go West from 
Omaba by ibe Union Pacific lo Denvev, and return by the same route, or 
retnm to Kansaji City or Leavenwnrth by the Kansas Pacific Railway ; or 
th« reverse uf this, enabliDfr toiiri'ita to )^ west from Kansas City or 
LeaTeowortb via the Kansna Pacific and return by the aama route, or rs- 
tum to Omaha by the Union Faciliu Hailroad. 

INVALIDS, TOURISTS, SPORTSMEN, 

Wni on these linps realize the highest defrree of luxary to which R^wny 
traveling has attained, while holders of emiirrant tickets to Colorado 
-ied through from Ihe Missanri River on regular Grst-clasa 



reas Traina. 

)r fnll information a? to time, rates of fare, c 

IS of Colorado for the honie-seeker, tourist, or capitalist, apply to 
or address 
W. N. BABCOCK, General Agent, 

Cor. Larimer and 16th Sts,, Denver. 
J. J. T, BALL, City Pass, & Tkt. Agt,, 

Cor, Larimer and I6th Sta., Denver. 
W. H. PRICE, General Agent, LeadviUe. 

THOS. L. KMBAIX, 
G«n. PtiEA. & TU. A^c. Omaha, Nsbrulw, 



THE BEST SHOBT AND DIBECT BOITTE 

COLORADO 

CHICAGO AND THE EAST 

UNION PACIFIC, VIA CHEVENNE AND OMAHA, 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 



TMn ie till: Shartent Boate between Denver and Chicago, 
via Vltej/enne uttd Omaha, bt/ nttUs, 

AST SHOETEE TEilT THE SH0ETE8T EOITIE 

VIA KANSAS CITY. 

mUlB the dlB(ren» Ln mllwgo In lurai of tb« Chlcign urn KArihirMtani nut* u not 
gteat. It It inlllaiaal to ihair 11 the iLorMnl, bcnot moit dlTHl Hub Id Haiel IwlmeD 
Cfilmdo poLotB Hnd Che bjit. 

II ia de«lnb]e to bare tbl0 Tu-'l well hdpiHHd on the mlndd of the tnTflUnB pDblld 
and TVDopiSBedM Hncb both ft>r Clie LuEero*C bf the pAU&agera bid tba route. Tht nUd- 
bddut tbl> RluEelK old UDd idUJ. well VdJulM, ttfel nils, Inm brLlEet, dens cDlTSrU, 
•iqulpiDCBt Qui fineet, qonDtT; liu?iiiBe<l ii finer, bettsr utClea, la uLoct, wllh lis mmj 
oCber ajtruoUffd Iv Che 

DESIRABLE ROUTE TO TRAVEL. 
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